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FRIDAY, JANUARY 27. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news 
items of the week. These items wili be found in detail in 
their appropriate columns. 

E‘ections.—Boston, Trinidad & Western, I. B. Collier, 
President.—Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, J. W. Egan, 
General Manager.—Denver & Rio Grande, R. E. Briggs, 
Chief Engineer.—Georgia Midland & Gulf, J. E. Grannis, | 
President.—Handley, Ederville & Hirsch Lake, C. A. Jen- 
nings, President.—Montpelier & White River, E. French, 
President.—Natchez, Jackson & Columbus, Joseph W. 
Drexel, President.—Natchsz, Red River & Texas, Hugh | 
Porter, President.—Piedmont & Cumberland, H. G. Davis 
President.—Rio Grande & Pacific, D. H. Moffatt, President. 
Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern, N.S. Easton, Presi- 
dent.—West Feliciana, A. W. Robinson, Superintend- 
ent. 


New Companies Organized.— Bonner Springs & Kar- 
sas City Rapid Transit is incoporated in Kansas.—Boston, 
Trinidad & Western is organized in Colorado.—Decatur & 
Western files articles in Ilinois.—Duluth, Northwestern & 
Winnipe~ files articles in Minnesota.—Handley, Ederville & 
Hirsch Lake is organized in Texas. --Moorhead & Lake Super- 
ior is incorporarted in Minnessota..—Omaha, Yanktun & Noth- 
western files articles in Nebraska. Pleasant Hill & Winter: 
ville is incorporated in Georgia.—Wheeling & Pittsburgh 
Junction is incorporated in West Virginia. 

Changes and Extensions.—Arkansas : Batesville & 
Briuckley will be changed to standard gauge.—Georgia : At- 
lanta & Florida opened from Atlauta to Woolsey ville.—Kan- 
sas; Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska completed to Norton.— 
Minnesota; St. Paul & Duluth opened from Duluth to 
Thomson.— New Brunswick: Temiscouata is completed from 
Rivere du Loup to Edmonston.—New York: NewYork, New 
Jersey & New York is extended to Haverstraw. Rochester, 
Hornellsville & Lackawanna completed to Hornellsville.— 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania will build from Latrobe 8 
miles. 

Traftic.—Anthracite coal shipments for the week ending 
Jan. 21 show a decrease of 1.7 per cent., as compared with 
the same period last year: bituminous shipments show an 
increase of 37.9 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
for the week ending Jan. 20 showa decrease of 42.3 per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding week last year ; ship- 
ments show a decrease of 42.3 per cent.; seaport receipts 
show a decrease of 32.3 per cent.: exports an increase of 
16.0 per cent.: cotton in sight is greater than at the same 
date last year by 2.6 per cent. 

Earnings.—For the year ending Dec. 31, 1887, 102 
roads report gross earnings, 5 showing a decrease; the net 
increase is $43,508,633, or 14.5 per cent. For the month of 
November 10 roads report gross earnings, 1 showing a de- 
crease in gross and 39 a decrease in net. The net decrease is 
$45,235, or 1.7 per cent. For the 11 months ending Nov. 
30, 8 roads report gross and net earnings, 1 showing a de- 
crease in net. The net increase is $1,401,704, or 7.4 per 
cent. 








Sontributions. 


Safety Stringers in Wooden Pile or Trestle Bridges. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 4, 1888. 
To THz EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


and the latter on the track stringer. Under these loads the 
stringers will deflect as follows: 


safety stringer d, = - Pie 
48 EI, 
P, 
track e® & =.455 
we + ~ BET, 


in which / represents the span in inches, EZ the modulus of 
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stringer and /, that of the track stringer. 


cross-tie at the point K, considered as a beam loaded with 
equal loads P, under each rai]. This deflection is : 
P, a* 
é& = 6 El, (2a + 3 b) 


ures, and J, is the moment of inertia of the cross-tie. Since 
d., = d, —d,, we have 
Pia?Ra+3b)_ Pi Pe. 
i oy, “8i, 

from which we may find the ratioof P, to P,. Thus, fora 
span of 15 feet (/ = 180”), track stringers built of two 8 x 16 
sticks (J, = 5,460), with side stringers of one 8 x 16 (/, = 
2,730), and ties 6’’ x 8” flat (I, = 144), we have, for 6 = 5’ 
= 60”, approximately, 

fora= 3’,P,=19P, 

“a= 9,F,= OP, 

‘eo, f= <f, 

The last result is stated simply to give some idea of the ef- 

fect of having the rail inside of the centre of three stringers, 
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which in this case would be close together. 
may be represented thus : 


| 1n the sketch. 

| @ = 2’: divide W into 10 parts. 

a = 14” ; divide W into 5 parts. 

In cases where the track stringer is made of three sticks 





As is well known, wooden pile and trestle bridges are fre- | 


quently constructed with track stringers directly, or nearly, 
beneath the rails, and with additional, or ‘‘ safety stringers ” 
(** jack” stringers or ‘‘ side” stringers), outside of these, at 


distances varying in the practice of different engineers. The | 
function of these safety stringers is to permit the use of long | 


ties and to properly support their ends, and also to afford ad- 
ditional support and security in case of derailment. They 


are not properly to be considered as supporting part of the | 


load, and the track stringers should be, and generally are, 
designed to be capable of currying the load without aid from 
the others. Nevertheless, the safety stringers do actually 
support a portion of the load upon the track, and the question 
is not infrequently asked, how much of this do they carry, 
and how much do they relieve the main or track stringers ? 
Clearly, the load which they support will be dependent upon 
the bearing which the ties have upon them, and upon the 
bearing which they have upon the abutments. If the sup- 
port of the track stringers is different in character—more 
or less elastic—than that of the safety stringers, the dis- 
tribution of the load upon the two will be correspondingly 
modified, and the differences in the bearing of the ties on the 
stringers would effect further changes. For these reasons, 
as remarked, the side stringers should generally be omitted 
from consideration in proportioning the track stringers. 
Supposing, however, that the ties and stringers have uni- 
form bearings, it is not difficult to determine approximately 
the distribution of aload. Referring to the figure, and con- 
sidering simply the case of a load acting at the centre of a 
span, the weight: W on the tis at each rail is divided into two 
parts P, and P,, the former acting on the safety stringer 


| tre of the three if a uniform distribution of the load is ex 


elasticity of the timber, /, the moment of inertia of the side | 


The difference of these deflections is the deflection of the | 


in which a and b represent the dimensions shown in the fig- | 


These results 


a = 3’; divide W into 20 parts; then the distribution is as | 


side resistance would be affected by length, but these evi- 
dently are increased by successive openings between the cars. 
| With the improved apparatus now at command, dynagraph 
|experiments on vestibules for ordinary trains, if they 
proximately verify Mr. Bessemer’s results, may lead to im- 
| portant changes, and with these to some sensible way of 
| preventing telescoping, as it now occurs in collisions. Be- 
lieving, for myself, that the continued use of timber frames, 
jointed at the floor, is behind the age of continuous metal 
frames, tubular or cellular, I think the field for improve- 
| ment in this direction is large. 

In modern practice, on the Erie Canal, boats tow so much 
easier in cue, that this is nuw the common practice, and 
when they can be also vestibuled wave resistance will be 
greatly reduced. SAMUEL MCELRoy. 








The Haverhill Accident. 





Boston, Jan. 24, 1888. 
Tc THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Your issue of Jan. 20 does injustice to the operating de- 
partment of the Boston & Maine road—quite unwittingly, I 
am sure, You state that the ‘‘ road has only recently decid- 
ed to abolish the non-automatic vacuum for the 
Westinghouse automatic brake, and that it may be 
regarded as a fortunate happening that the train in this in- 
stance was equipped with the automatic.” 1 am able to state 
to you on the best of authority that the road has now but 
six engines equipped with the vacuum brake, and these are 
| running on light trains on branches, all trains running over 
any partof the main line being furnished with the auto- 
matic. Further I venture tosay that it is difficult to see what 
| would have been saved in the way of life and limb by the 
| use or superiority of any brake; nothing in such being able 

to prevenc the derailment or hold up the tank house after the 
car bad butted away the supports of the latter. 

The judge, in his findings at the inquest, condemns the 
| management for allowing too great speed on the curve and 
| for having the buildings there situate adjacent to the road, 
| This confirms your own often expressed and wisely moderate 
| views that, after such a disaster, the public is more inclined 
| to seek a victim than to investigate causes. 

That there is a limit to speed on curves is evident enough; 
| but what that limit is and what the relation betwen degree 
| of curve and rate of speed has, as far as I know, never been 

determined, Station buildings and water-tanks must stand 
| adjacent to tbe track, and must be passed by fast trains run- 
| ning at greater or less velocity over switch points and frogs. 
I dare say the Boston & Maine officers, with all careful rail- 
| way managers, would be very willing to reduce speed at all 
points and save coal and wear and tear of cars, if the public 
| would accept such service. But the public will not. The 
demand for high speed and short time comes from the public, 
| not the managers. And if the public insist on speed, they 
must be willing to assume scme of its inevitable dangers. 

Judge Carter censures the road for buildings placed beside 
| the track, and for running too fast over curves. If the train 
| bad derailed so as torun into the abutment of an overhead 

bridge, or if a freight train should jump the rail at the very 
, moment of passing a passenger train moving in the opposite 
| direction, would he censure the road for having overhead 
| bridges or running trains in opposite directions on a double 
' track line? If he would not, why not, in view of his late 
| findings? The Boston & Albany uses extreme care in descend- 
| ing the steep gradesand sharp curves of its mountain division, 
| and its course is commendable; fir which the public are not 
grateful but grumbling. The moral is obvious. 


} Geo. H. Luoyp. 





Governor Larabee and the lowa Railroad Commis: 
sioners. 





| CHICAGO, Jan, 20, 1888, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
The essential unfairness of Governor Larabee’s recent re- 


the importance will be seen of having the rail over the cen markable inavgural address is shown in that passage in 


which he seeks to detine the duties of the Railroad Commis- 


| pected. It is further clear that a side stringer over 214 or 3 | sion, which he considers should present the side of the people 


| feet out does little to relieve the track stringers. 
| GEORGE F. Swaln. 








Resistances of Vestibuled Trains. 





To THE EpritoR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 


|only in upholding their claims and rights against the op- 
pressions of corporations. It has generally been supposed 
that this Commission, which is paid under the law by the 
railroads, was to look after the interests of all 
concerned, but the Governor tases this method 
of sharply reminding them what he considers their duty to 


Whatever doubt conservative engineers may have of the 
tendency of the day to crushing rails, testing bridges and 
straining permanent way and rolling stock by excessive 
weights for the passengers carried under the palace car sys- 
tem, a recent improvement, by which vestibule trains are | 
formed, may bring important relief to train resistances, 
otherwise greatly increased. 

As long ago, at least, as 1847 (Weale, London, 1847, and | 
Glasgow Proc., Mech. Mag., Vol. 2, p. 204), in making ex- | 
periments on atmospheric resistance, Henry Bessemer (who | 
afterward invented the Bessemer process), from an ingenious | 
apparatus arranged by him, found the front surface resist- | 
ance of a “ar, at 20 miles per hour, 3.2 Ibs. per square foot: | 
at 30 miles, 4.5 Ibs.; at 35 mules, 6.1 lbs.: at 45 miles, 10) 
Ibs. Each car added at 45 miles increased this resistauce | 
4 lbs. per square foot, the total being, for a train of 3 cars, 
18 lbs., and for 6 cars, 30.5 Ibs. 

The model train was then vestibuled car by car, and the 
result was the reduction of resistance, in the same ratio, of | 
4 Ibs, per sq. ft. per car, the entire train, completely vesti- 
baled, showing at 45 miles the face resistance of 10 lbs. due 
to asingle car. 

Of course, running at speed against a wind on the quarter | 





be. It will be remembered that more than once the Commis- 
sioners have virtually been on opposite sides from the Execu- 
tive on questions that have arisen, and this public opportu- 
nity is taken to enlighten them. On the whole, I am in- 
cline2 to think that the want of candor and the violent spirit 
of hostility apparent in the whole doeument will react 


| against its author. It will do more to open the eyes of the 


people of the state as to the real nature of the struggle than 
many a publicat‘on much more carefully reasoned. 
A. C. 





The Northwestern System of Continuous Heating. 





The accompanying engravings represent a system of con- 
tinuous heating introduced by the Northwestern Modern Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., of St. Paul, Miun., and used on 
the Northern Pacific. 

Fig. lisa plan showing the couplings between the cars, 
fig. 2 is a longitudinal section through the ‘end sills of two 
adjacent cars, and fig. 3 is anend view of the end sill of a 
car. It will be seen that two lines of pipe are used and tl at 
a flexible jointed pipe takes the place of hose. 

This flexible pipe is shown in detail in tbe sectional view, 
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THE 


fig. 4. The coupling is shown in plan in section in fig. 6, 
while fig. 5 is a plan of fig. 4 showing one of the elbows or 
rotating joints by which flexibility is obtained. 

The general view of the car shows the arrangement of the 
interior piping and the method by which the pipes drain 
towards the traps under the end platforms. 

The steam is taken from the dome of the locomotive by one 
pipe, and carried underneath the tender to a cross-pipe at the 
rearend. From this cross-pipe a system of continuous pip- 
ing, coupled between the cars by a flexible metallic coupler, 
passes along each side of the cars. The piping in each 
coach is elevated at the centre, giving it a fall each 
way of 8 in. At 30 in. from the end of each 
coach the piping goes through the floor at an angle of 
45 degrees, passing along under the platform to con- 
nect with the cross-pipe and thence to the trap, which 
is in the centre of the cross-pipe. This cross-pipe, from one 
system to the other, passing through the trap, forms a com- 
plete circulation around and through each car, thus giving a 
complete double system through the entire train. This 
cross-pipe, and the arrangement of the piping, enables the 
double system to be carried on through a single coupler be- 
tween each coach. At the end of each coach there are placed 
two 48 tube radiators. The inside piping is 1'/ in. dia., and 
the cross-pipe and coupler is 11{ in. dia. 

A self-draining plug-cock is placed between each end of 
the cross-pipe and the coupler. The trap is automatic, and | 
it is claimed that it works well. 

The coupling is made by bringing the two ends of the 
coupler together at a point midway between the cars. It 
will be seen from a reference to fig. 6 that both couplings are 
alike, and are butted together; the recess b in the pin of one 
coupling is engaged by the curved hook of the other coupling, 
working in the slot ¢, fig. 6. A reference to fig. 2 shows the 
hooks placed on the right-hand side of each coupler. The 
couplings are thus brought forcibly together by means of the 
curved hooks shown in fig. 2. 

At the end of each coupler is a rubber gasket (Jenkin’s 
packing) protruding, so that when the two ends of a coupler 
are brought in contact and drawn together by the hooks, as 
explained above, the joints become steam-tight. 

Any further information may be obtained of the North- 








NORTHWESTERN SYSTEM OF CONTINUOUS HEATING. 


western Modern Car Heating & Lighting Co., 110 David- 
son Block, St. Paul, Minn., who are the owners of the system 
described above. 





The Massachusstts Railroad CommissionmAnnual 
Report. 





The Nineteenth Annual Report of this Board is for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1887. Statistics of results of opera- 
tion are given in our Traffic and Earnings columns, 

ACCIDENTS. 

The Board gives its usual minute and circumstantial dis- 
cussion of the accidents of the year. The whole number of 
persons killed and injured increased by 211 over last year, 
to 802. Theincrease is largely due to the Bussey bridge 
disaster. 


At grade crossings of highways protected by gates or flag- 


men there were 17 casualties, and at cros-ings without gates | 


or flag there were 30; of these 19 were fatal and 28 not fatal. 
This is a decrease of 3 fatal accidents and an increase of 15 
not fatal. Three persons were killed and four were injured 
when imprudently crossing the tracks at stations. 
Trespassers as usual] furnish the largest number of fatal cas- 
ualties, 126 having been killed while 67 were injured not 
fatally. Last year 91 were killed and 68 were injured. Of 
the trespassers killed 11 are reported as apparently suicides. 


Twenty-six were reported as intoxicated at the time of the | 
accident, and it is not improbable that others who were | 


killed while lying on the track were in a like condition. 


It is important that this board should be notified at once, | 


by telegraph or telephone, of any serious train accident. The 


examination of a wreck before it has been disturbed renders | 
the investigations into the causes of the accident much less | 
It is true that the wreck may be burned, and that | 


difficult. 
in many cases, even when notice is given immediately, it will 
be necessary, before any member of the Board can arrive on 
the scene, toclear away the wreck for the passage of trains, 


to replace sleepers, frogs and rails, and perhaps break up | 


shattered cars so as to get them out of the way, and that im- 
portart features may thus be lost sight of. It should be 
made the duty of some official, after attending to the wounded, 
to make a rough diagram of the wreck, showing the locations 
of the different parts of it with reference to each other and 
surrounding objects, such as trees, rocks, telegraph poles. 
houses, etc.; and also a brief, general description of the con- 
dition ofits different portions. Great assistance in investi- 
gating the causes and details of the Bussey bridge disaste 

was rendered by the numerous photographs which wer 


taken. It seems not unreasonable to request that railroads, 
in connection with their wrecking apparatus, should have a 
photographing outfit, and that they should, when possible, 
cause photographs to be taken of the wreck from several 
points of view, so that the exact position of it with reference 
to surrounding objects, and the condition and _ position of the 
cars, bridge or other débris, may be clearly shown, No 
legislation upon this subject is necessary, as the railroads 
| will undoubtedly comply with the expressed wish of the 
| board. 


| The Board recommends that to avoid duplication of the 
| work of investigation a law be passed requiring, in cases of 
| death by accident on a railroad, a verbatim report of the 
evidence given at the inquest be made and forwarded forth- 
| with to the Board of Railroad Commissioners, the expense 
| attending the taking and writing out of the testimony to fall 
| upon the railroad companies either collectively, as in the 
| case of other expenses of the Board, or upon the railroad 
| company upon whose line the accident happened. 
HIGHWAY CROSSINGS. 
| The number of crossings by highways at grade is 2,128, 
of which 765 are protected by gates or flagmen. Legal pro- 
visions have already been made for an equitable distribu- 
tion of the expense of separating grades in the case of high- 
way crossings, but there are still a large number of private 
crossings for which no such provision is made, and the Board 
renews its recommendation made in 1885, that railroads 
| may be enabled to close up the private ways on payment-of 
The Board further states that if it is 
proposed to lay out a public way acrossa railroad, there is no 
| way of providing for the expense of avoiding a grade cross- 
ing. Inasmuch as if a grade crossing is established, the rail- 
road company may be put to an expense of $500 or $€00 a 
| year for the protection of that crossing by gates or flagmen, it 
is suggested that the company could well afford to pay a sam 
on which this would be a fair interest, to prevent the crossing 
|at grade. It is said that three-eights of all the injuries and 
| deaths at grade crossings happen at such crossings as are 
protected by gates or by flagmen. The total number killed 
| and injured in the state last year at grade crossings was 47. 
| Grade crossings on single track roads are dangerous. On 
double tracks they should seldom be permitted, and on four 
tracks never. And the Board adds that the multiplication of 
| tracks and the increasing number of fast trains has driven 


| damage tc the owner. 
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this question of the abolition of grade crossings out of the 
domain of expediency into that of necessity. 

The Board calls attention also to the danger existing at 
stations where trains pass each other from passengers 
alighting on the wrong side of the train, and commend the 
use of platform gates, but recommend as the only complete 
remedy the fencing in of the track, or, better still, the sep- 
aration of the grades. 

BRIDGES. 


The Board calls attention to the statute requiring that the 
railroad companies furnish to it detailed information of the 
condition of their bridges. While the reports have not al! 
been received, a sufficient number are before the Board to 
show that the action of the Legislature was needed. It is 
stated that the management of most of the roads was not 
sufficiently familiar with the condition of their bridges, and 
that a large number needed repairs or strengthening, 
anda considerable number needed to be entirely rebuilt. The 
report of Prof. Swain, acting as bridge expert, is included in 
the reportof the Board. Prof. Swain gives in detail the circu- 
lars sent out by the Board asking for information concerning 
the bridges,and states that there has not been a prompt 
comphance with the req-est, and complete bridge plans 
have as yet been received but from one of the roads, although 
many have sent in partial sets. The preparation of the strain 
sheets as required by the Board has, in some cases, brought tv 
light defects and cases of weakness which were entirely un- 
suspected, and this on some of the best managed roads in the 
state. Prof. Swain dwells upon the necessity of baving 
drawings of every detail, hc wever small and apparently un- 
important, stating that it is comparatively rare to find a 
bridge built within 10 or ‘5 years which is dangerously 
weak in its main members, but it is in the details and con- 
nections that the principal defects are found, and a set 
of detailed plans frequently reveals serious and even 
startling examples of defective design. One bridge, built 
about 10 years ago, and by one of the largest bridge 
companies in the country, has been discovered to be 
so faulty in its details that its immediate strengthening has 
been undertaken, and it will soon be replaced by a more sub- 
stantial structure, and this, even though the strain sheet 
showed the main members to be amply strong. New rail- 
road bridges in the state are almost always built of iron. It 
is rare to find a new truss bridge of wu: d,and the old ones 
are gradually being replaced. In order to show the great in- 
crease in the work which bridges are calied on to do, Prof. 
Swain incorporates in his report a table showing the weights 
of the heaviest locomotives in use on Massachusetts roads, 
from 1873 to the present year. 

The Board expresses the opinion that the time has come 





IMPROVED WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE BEAM, 


when the companies should agree upon a standard form of 
train brake and apply it to their freight cars, but refrains 
from making any recommendation as to car couplers, in 
view of the present condition of that question. Our readers 
are already familiar with the facts given by the Board con- 
cerning the progress of continuous heating on Massachusetts 
roads. It has added that the use of a uniform steam coupler 
is essential to the success of train heating, and that it will, 
perhaps, be found to be even more difficult to obtain uni- 
formity in this matter than in cou"lers for freight cars. It 
is questionable whether uniformity can be promoted by legis- 
iation, and therefore the Board makes no recommendation. 








Improved Westinghouse Brake Beam. 





The accompanying illustrations represent the improved 
brake beam described in the paper read by Mr. H. H. West- 
inghouse before the New York Railroad Club. An account 
of the meeting will be found in another page. 

The principal modification in the beam is the substitution 
of a rectangular section of iron for the half round section 
formerly used, which was about 14 cent. per lb. dearer than 
the section now used. The weight of the beam itself is now 
supported by an auxiliary hanger forming a sort of paralle] 
motion. The spring for keeping the shoe upright, so that it 
cannot drag against the wheel when the brake is off, is also 
modified in form. 








Breakages of Tires on German Railroads, 1886. 





The reports of the German railroad authorities give the 
following information concerning the breakage of tires in 
the empire during the year 1886. The statistics give the re- 
sults on 23,028 miles of road, a few minor roads with about 
600 miles of road not be ng included. The total number of 
breakages of tires was 4,740,as compared with 4,072 in 
1885, an increase of 668 in 1886, the increase being also in 


the averages, which were 0.76 in 1886, and 0.66 in 1885, for 


each million axle-miles. The greater percentage of break- 
ages for 1886 is ascribed to the colder weather in the first 
three months of that year. In these three months (January, 
February and March, 1886), 2.834 breakages occurred, or 
more than balf the total annual number; while in the corre- 
sponding months of 1885, only 1847 tires broke, 

The total number of tired wheels ruuning was 1,197,549 
and the number of solid wheels without a separate tire was 
170,916, making a total of 1,368,465. There were also 
53,365 wheels not fully described, making a grand total of 
1,422,000 wheels, of which 4,740 failed in the tire or tread, 








being 1 in 300 of those running, the proportion in 1885 
being 1 in 345. 
RESULTS OF BRE4KAGES. 





Loco’s. Cars 
No. tires fdam- am- 
broken. Injured. aged. aged. 
Me GOMAMD...0.00. scccccececes 2 Pewee ae 
Train delayed .............+ «+ 354k. see assed | ekewas 
Cars derailed........ ....++ a diva secu ona 
m  ginkh osssudsnauees 12 12 2 14 
ee erry 4,740 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH BREAKAGES OCCURRED, 
o. tires 
broken. 
Passenger train running full Speed SS eboe ponncces scene 10068 . 205 
ll letenen..c Setnnebaensadeeade 176 
PTE: ccccanece covecscnses cendeed « cbn0sext 38 
Trains op — — curves. 18 
Traios switebing. . i 55 
Not ascertained...... ........ .3,646 
In collisions and derailments.... .............004 cece eeeeeeee 2 


WOME bot Rend enks cass s. hanesnceee gitaneneebemban-eetetae ed 4.740 
TRAINS ON WHICH BREAKAGES OCCURRED. 
Percentage of Breakages per 100,- 


Number tires whole vum- og Average 
broken. er. 1884, and ‘86. 

Freight trains..2,440 51.48 ne 
Passenger “ ‘731 15.42 32 
Express ee ae 4 54 103 
Mxed . a ee 430 ape 
Empty » « 2.56 ana 
Service m 105 2.22 veee 
Not ascertained.. 876 18.47 ae 

Th nsahenpeud 4,740 100.00 ones 


* Average on freight and mixed trains. 
The proportion of failures to number of tires in 
different classes of rolling stock were as follows : 


PAGAN BORG onccccnss: 00000 
Tenders....... 
Bagzage cars.. 
LOcomotives............seerserees ° 

PARROMMOT CATBS.0 02.0000 cccccerces secccvcesescoccceves © eee 1 
DUGRIES GBND, occ sccccscee sec cntdcncesn0eccs cansesene sane ee 


As, however, postal vars are run only on through fast trains 
and have a very large annual mileage, it is probable that 
the average annual mileage of wheels under postal cars far 
exceeds that of wheels under freight cars or locomotives and 
therefore this table is somewhat deceptive. 

The causes of ee are given as follows : 





Faulty material . 2413 
Faulty weldiog.. _- 4 
Kxpansion of material ................06... sees 233 
Holes in the tires (necessary to fasten them on).. ......... 72 
ARorton ¢€ Che BPORSS...... 2. occ cvcvccs. cesccccccesecces cosceve 82 
Low temperature .............. Gs ennaee enecesseusse 852 
oe errr poene suctoeese Seevesneeeee we 
Rs koa pacneakinss0danesdens s coccesedseesdsessanbbes & 
Viclent blows in switching .... ........ 2-000. e cece ees cc eee oe 7 
Bad setting of the rings .. 2... .... cece cece cece ceetweeees 14 
INC TSIS 1 di cadniees apeded -eVE. 60 bovndbenadesnic evaleceeh 79 
DTT. ccched Scnensewh Wehbuesens neenegucnbehineiee 7 
ES adntitnicen nio0s tab vhebatnasins deeaereebaseeinserel 4,740 


Taking only the failures the cause of which could nut be 
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ascertained, 50.36 per cent, of the whole occurred on track, | 
with cross ties of the standard generally adcpted in Ger- 
many, 5.9 per cent. on track with longitudinal ties, and 0.65 
per cent. on track with broad-footed rails on stone blocks: 
The system of permanent way on which the failure occurred 
was unknown in 2,049 cases. 

The relation which the breakages of tires bears to the num- 
ber of times the wheel had been re-tired is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures : 

In 2329 cases the broken tire was the first. 


‘** 378 “the wheel bad been re-vired twice. 

“ i * 7 o ai three times. 
oe 38 “ te “ “ four “ 

oe ll “ “ “ae oe five iad 


In 2434 cases the broken surfaces showed sound material, 
in 1516 cases bad, and 115 cases badly welded material 
In 2901 cases the breakage was fresh, in 1164 cases it was 
old or showed an old flaw. 

The nature of the failures is shown as foliows: 


Breakages completely across tire (mostly near bolt or rivet 


holes) : aed 1,926 

Partial breakages: 
Cerner. vee “Sidenwa, ccananeiens Spasensaseses SS 
One side of bolt hole............ ....... ae eos aE ZBL 
RUNMI elliet Mige ince os Aa chsias.spesakaen' sana aces 108 
Circumferential in tread, with bulged tire........ .... . 998 
Small cracks in circumference.............. 6.66.0 ee ee eee . Tar 
I re oa oid ok soci eekbntns geecsanees 23 


The relation which the kind of wheel bas upon the break 
age of tires is shown in the following table. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the annual mileage of the more 
expeasive kinds of wheels used under passenger equipment is 
far greater than that of those used under freight cars. The 
results, if calculated on the basis of wheel mileage, would 
doubtless be far more favorable to the more modern styles 
of wheel, and probably the wrought-iron spoke wheel would 
show to better advantage as compared with the wheel with 
cast-iron hub and wrought-iron spokes. It1s somewhat sin- 
gular that the solid cast or mild steel wheels appear to show 
the smallest proportion of breakages of all the various kinds 
of whee! in service. 


No. of No. of Propor- 
Tired wheels: wheels. failures, tion. 


Spoke wheels, wrought iron.... . lin 220 
te oe - - wit 
cast-iron huds ...........+. ahs es lin 555 
Spoke wheels, cast-iron .. ......00..... ign lin 4 
” "e average and total 949,274 3,516 lin 270 
Disk wheels, cast iron ......... ww saees ae liu 110 
- 7 wrought iron or 
Ce, as aia ; lin 116 





Disk wheels, cast steel . 


ee ies Lin 194 
average and total.. 88. 278 





246,160 885 liu 278 
iy a, ree 576 2 lin “8S 
Mansell wood wheels ............ 1,539 + lin 385 

Solid wheels: 
CMINIPINED: bins, Sopicsbecsa, cies sasaas Aaa lin 397 
Cast and mild steel ....... + te  sapeke en Lin 2000 
Average andtotal ......... Z 170,916 154 linilll 
Ns cccusmnweessnciwsvns 1,368,465 tomes ane 
TRUE AONE venccnccans, sicavenss 53,555 Ee 
IE iiss. iii dace ecn cae 1,422,000 4,740 lin 300 


It appears from the following table that wheels or tires to | 
which brake shoes are applied have a slightly greater ten- 
dency to break than wheels which are not braked. 


No tires Pro 
or wheels. Breakages. portion. 
Wheels to which brakes were 
Us hike oe aura cnx moniner's we 492,774 1,604 Lin 291 
Wheels with no brakes or 
I on ccc carsccacys $29,226 3.046 1 in 305 
Total and average........ 1,422,000 4,740 1 in 300 








Mansfield’s Railroad Water-Column. 


We illustrate herewith a water-column, which, while its 
outline and main features resemble most machines for the 
same purpose, yet in several details of construction it has 
new and important characteristics. 

The chief modern requirements of such a machine on trunk 
lines where quick service is desired, are : 

1. It must have large area of passage from entrance to 
exit of the water, anda quick operating valve, in order to 
deliver a large tank full of water in a short time 

2. It should be provided with an efficient safety-valve to 


prevent bursting of pipes by the sudden stoppage of the | 


motion of the large body cf water flowing toward the column. 
3. It should be arranged to be operated entirely by the 
locomotive fireman, and without obliging him to leave the 
tender. 
4. It should be frost-proof. 


5. It should return automatically to its position parallel to | 


the track, and be held there firmly against accidental move- 
ment. 

6. The valve should be balanced, or nearly so, for ease of 
working. 

7. Any slight disturbance of vertical alignment should not 
affect ease of rotation. 

8. The valve should be easily accessible, and, with its sur- 
rounding parts, sbould be capable of quick removal and 
replacement by duplicates. 

9. The vein of water from the spout should be contracted, 
so as to flow solid, without separation, to the manhole of the 
tank. 

10, It should be provided with appliances for draining the 
pipe of water after use. 

It is claimed that these requirements are fultilled m the 
machine represented in the illustrations as follows: 

The valve may be opened or closed instantly by a direct 
movement of. the hand lever. The valve is wunder-| 
balanced, leaving a somewhat greater pressure of water 
tending to open it than that which tends to close it. 
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valve. 
The operating lever (-ee Fig. 1) is near the delivery spont, 
within easy reach of the fireman, and the column may be 


rotated by him from his position on the tender. The valve | 
rods are outside the pipes, and the stuffing-box about the | 


rotating pipe is far down in the pit. 


The bottom of the pipe carries two7cams L L, figs. 2 and 3, | 


against which are forced the rollers M M by the action of a 
strong spring. The cam is so formed that the rollers hold the 
pipe with considerable force in its normal position, parallel 
to the track, and tend to cause it to return to that position 
when rotated out of it. The force with which the spring acts 
is adjustable, so that the pipe may be held to its normal po- 
sition as firmly as may be desired. There is no vertical 
movement of the pipe when rotated. The weight of the ro- 
tating parts rests on rolling balls, which travel in a groove 
on the top of the platform base or pedestal, as shown in fig. 4. 

The valve is approximately balanced by being fitted at its 
upper end to an hydraulic cylinder, which communicates, 
through openings in the valve, with the main supply pipe. 
This is a very simple and effective way of balancing the 
valve without introducing any second valve seat. 

The stuffing-box at the bottom of the stand-pipe is very 
short, its packing being a molded rubber ring P, fig. 2. 

The valve chamber is so apptied as to be easily removed. 
A duplicate containing a fitted valve may be quickly substi- 
tuted. The valve is made of hard molded rubber and there 
is no difficulty whatever in keeping it tight. 


'The first of these columns was put in use about seven years | 
ago. Since that time they have been applied oa a number | 


of roads, both Eastern and Western, and the mechanical de- 
tails have been improved from time to time, the illustrations 


showing the latest and most approved form. In the first | 


machine the valve was made of leather; later, brasson a 


e ! 
metal seat was used, but the molded rubber valve is found 


to give by far the best satisfaction. 
The danger of bursting pipes by the hammer of water, due 


to quick closing of the valve, has been met before, either by | 


an air-charaber, or by an independent safety-vslve, or by in- 


Fig. 2 
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Fig 4. 


WATER COLUMN 


| way the single valve is at once an operating and a safety | against the pressure of water, completely obviates the neces- 


sity of air chamber, or safety-valve, or any such device. 
These columns are built by A. K. Mansfield & Co., Me- 
chanical Engineers, 280 Broadway, N. Y. 





Railroad Crossings in Pittsburgh. 





At a meeting of the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, held Dec. 20, a report was made on grade crossings 
| by a committee consisting of Messrs. W. L. Scaife, Charles 

Davis and Charles Ehlers. The committee reported that 
they had made a cursory examination of the subject, having 
visited the different grade crossings and examined their 
peculiarities. In consideration of the rapidly increasing vol- 
| ume of city traffic and the increase of the railroad business 
the grade crossings, or the mo:t of them, are serious and 
dangerous obstructions and should be dispensed with. They 
are of the opinion that the proper way to relieve the Fort 
| Wayne railroad crossings on the principal thoroughfares in 
Allegheny and on the two leading thoroughfares of Pitts- 
| burgh is by elevating the tracks, so as to carry the line over- 
head by a viaduct extending from West Park, Allegheny, to 
a point near Fifteenth St. on the Pennsylvania Railrcad 
ix Pittsburgh. Such a viaduct would cross the river 
at an elevation of about 20 ft. above the present 
‘rail level, or on a level with the top? cord of the pres- 
ent Fort Wayne bridge. The clearance height at street 
crossings should be at least 13! ft. The tracks of the Fort 
Wayne, west of the West Penn Junction, would cccupy the 
| territory now covered by the West Penn to Federal street 
and the old canal bed west of Federal street. The West Penn 
would then lie on the north side of the Fort Wayne, and 
terminate ina union station to be located west of Federal 
istreet. The Fort Wayne freight yard at Penn street 
could be operated by switches at the level of the lower 
deck of the bridge. By such an elevated road the Fort 
Wayne and the West Penn would both be greatly benefited 
in convenience of operation and in economy. The length of 
line to be changed is about two miles, and the estimated cost 
| about $1,300,000. The committee also suggest changes on 


This excess of pressure is counterbalanced by a spring | troducing a dash-pot to delay the valve movement, or by | other parts of the Fort Weyne road by cutting below the 


which, although the movement of closing the valve be | 
completed at the hand lever, allows the valve to remain off | 


using two or more of these devices on the same machine. 


| street level. For the crossing of Second avenue, Pittsburgh, 


In the column illustrated it will be seen that the application | the committee recommend the abandonment of that crossing 
its seat long enough to prevent the “water hammer.” In this | of a spring to the underbalanced valve, arranged ‘to close! for street traffic and the diversion of its travel by opening a 
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new street. The committee urges that the Councils of both 
cities be petitioned to ask the railroads to present plans for 
improvement of the crossings. and to act with the City 
Councils in developing a plan for relief. 








Dimensions of the M. C. B. Drawhead. 


The following circular has been issued from the office of 
the Master Car-Builders’ Association, 45 Broadway, New 
York: 

The Special Committee of the Executive Committee, ap- 
pointed to consider in detail the matter of automatic freight 
car couplers in accordance with the type adopted by the 
Association, desires to have the opivion of the members of 
the Association upon the following matters: 

1. The length of the drawhead from the end which bears 
against the follower plate to the inside face of hook when 
closed; marked A in the engraving. 

2. The length of drawhead from the end which bears 
against the follower plate to the face of the born for striking 
against end sill; marked B# inthe engraving. 

3. Tbe dimensions of drawhead in cross section at the 
stirrup which carries it; marked C and D in the engraving. 

4. The dimensions in cross section at the end which bears 
against the follower plate ; marked EF and F'in the engrav- 
ing. 

The cuts herewith show the dimensions indicated on the 
latest Janney freight car coupler, and inasmuch as other 





writing forms an essential feature, the temptation to make 
alterations is increased. On the other hand, pen writing is 
hard to counterfeit or alter successfully, and with careful 
scrutiny a ticket that has been tampered with can be readily 
detected. A colored surface is advantageous from the fact 
that any change in it is more likely to be noticed without 
special care than would a similar change in a white surface, 
The common use of tinted back grounds printed from finely 
engraved plates of lathe work isan evidence of the value of 
this precaution, and paper in which the coloring is specially 
prepared to resist all kinds of erasive agencies should be an 
improvement even on that. The color in the “safety” 
paper is washed out by any chemical that will remove writ- 
ing ink, while printed lathe work is a protection in this re- 
spect only as regards ‘‘ scratching.” The paper is made 
with pink and with light blue tint, and the coloring being 
perfectly uniform the legibility cf the prmted or written 
matter ona ticket is greater than with lathe work, which 
often tends to give a mottled appearance. This paper is 
made by Messrs. Augustine Smith & Cou., 110 Nassau st., New 
York. 





Demurrage Agreement at Omaha. 


The following are the essential portions of the demurrage 
agreement between the roads running into Omaha. _ It has 


been in operation nearly four months and we understand | 


that the roads have had very satisfactory experience with 
it 





“THIS MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, made and entered into 
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freight car couplers have been made with but slight varia- 
tions on these dimensions, and especialiy as it is desirable to 
have a pretty long shank for the drawhead, in order to bal- 
ance the weight at the outer end, it is the opinion of the 
committee that the dimensions as shown on this cut are de- 
sirable dimensions to establish as a standard. 

Two circulars, and an envelope addressed to the secre_ 
tary, are enclosed. You are requested to alter the figures on 
one of the circulars to such as you would recommend, if other 
figures seem preferable, and otherwise, to signify that figures 
are satisfactory, sign it and mail as promptly as convenient 
to the Secretary, so as not to delay the decision of this import- 
ant matter. 

The comunittee takes this opportunity to call your attention 
toa further recommendation, not with a view to secure an 
immediate action, but to enable the members of the associa- 
tion to be prepared to discuss and vcte upon it at the next 
convention. They consider that dead-blocks should be used 
with the Master Car-Builders’ standard coupler. If the 
dimensions shown on the postal card are adopted, the dead- 
blocks should be 9 in. long, measuring lengthwise of the car, 
and the draft springs have 2 in. action. 

The dead-blocks can be placed 22 in. between centres, as 
provided by the standard of the Association, provided that 
the lower face is not less than 38 in. from top of rail when 
car isempty. As the standard for this hzight is givena 
36 in. by the Association, your committee recommends that 
this figure be increased to 38 in., to allow proper clearance 


for the new form of coupler. 
Epw’p B. WALL, 


Jno. W. CLouD, 
M. N. Forney, Secretary. 








Safety Paper for Railroad Tickets. 





‘* The National safety paper,” which is surface-colored by 
a secret process, in such a way that no alteration in writing 
on it is possible without detection, 1s now made of extra thick- 
ness for railroad tickets, and isa perfect preventive of fraudu- 
lent alteration in all tickets or passes which bave writing on 
them. It has for some time been exported to Australia, where 
it is in general use for railroad tickets, and is of late coming 
into use for the same purpose in this country. It is the same 
paper which has been for many years iu general use for bank 
checks and drafts. so tinted as to prevent rai-ing or ctherwise 
altering them. 

Counterfeiting of tickets, while not perhaps a very serious 
trouble, is all the time done t» an extent sufficient to justify 





this 26th day of September, 1887, by and between the Union 
Pacific Railway Co., Burlington & Missouri River Railroad 
Co., Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
and Omaha Belt Railway Uo., Witnesseth: That for and in 
consideration of the agreements hereinafter specified and set 
forth, the parties above named promise and agree, on and 
after Oct. 1, 1887, to make and collect demurrage charges 
on all loaded cars held at Omaha or South Omaha more than 
48 hours after the arrival of said cars, at the following 
rates: 

For the first five days, for each car, $1 per day or {fraction 
thereof: for the second five days, for each car, $2 per day or 
or fraction thereof, and for each ensuing day or fraction 
thereof, for each car, $4 until such car is unloaded. 

It is also agreed between the parties hereto that they will 
not hold, at the request of the consigncr or consignee, or to 
receive business, either in Omaha or South Omaha, or in 
transit, any loaded cars consigned to these points, without 
adding to the freight charges the demurrage charge as pro- 
vided above. It is also agreed by all the parties to this 
agreement that no demurrage charges shall be waived or 
refunded except by uvanimous consent of the superintendents 
having jurisdiction in Omaha of the U. P., B. & M., C., St. 
P., M. & O. and Omaha Belt roads; and for each and every 

| violation of this agreement there shall be a penalty of 8300, 
to be paid by the company violating it, after said violation 
has been proved to the satisfaction of the majority of the 
above superintendents. All moneys so paid are to be held by 
the treasurer and used to help pay the expenses of the de- 
murraze bureau. Allidifferences in regard to this agreement 
shall be settled by a majority vote of the above-mentioned 
superintendents, and their decision shall be final. 

There shall be a demurrage commissioner. * * He shall 
be removable by majority vote of the said superintendents. 
He shall be paid $100 per month. He shall have a sufficient 
force of clerks, at a salary not to exceed $75 per month each, 
to keep a correct record of all cars at Omaha and South 
Omaha. He shall make daly reports to the local freight 
agents of the roads, showing car numbers, initials and con- 
signees of all cars held longer than 48 hours. He shall make 
a report on Monday of each week to the said superintendents, 
showing for each company the number of cars on tracks over 
18 hours old, the amount of demurrage collected during the 
previous week,specifying consignee and car numbers, and the 
amount of demurrage due and uncollected at date of report, 
also specifying consignees and car numbers. He shall also 
report anythiug of interest which may occur in connection 
with this bureau. He shali use every legitimate effort to 
know tbat all the promises and agreements herein contained 

| are being lived up to by all tbe parties hereto, and shall see 

| that all demurrage charges and penalties are collected. He 
| shall investigate all cases of violation coming to his knowl- 
| edge, and shall make a written report, accompanied by docu- 

mentary evidence, of such cases, to the superintendants. * * 


The local agents of the roads shall make a report each | 


Saturday to the Commissioner, showing amounts collected 
| for demurrage, etc. Agents must co-operate with the Com- 
missioner. 
The expenses of the Cemurrage bureau shall be borne %¢ 
by the U, P.. 3¢ by the B. & M., ‘4 by the C., St. P. M. & O., 
l¢ by the Omava Belt. 


Freight Train Brakes. 


The above subject was discussed at the recent meeting of 
|the New York Railroad Club. The President, Mr. C. E 
Garey, presided. The meeting was largely attended by 
gentlemen interested in railroad supplies, and a few railroad 
| men were also present. 
| Mr. H. H. WestTinGHovse read the following paper : 
THE IMPROVED WESTINGHOUSE FREIGHT BRAKE. 

The general advantages of the use of power brakes on 
| freight trains are acknowledged, and are matters for investi- 
| gation and discussion on the part of those having charge of 
| transportation rather than those directly in charge of the op- 

eration and maintenance of brakes. ‘Ibis paper will, there- 
| fore, be confined to the consideration of the construction, op- 
| eration and maintenance of brakes. 
| Tbe important facts relating to this subject that were de- 
| veloped at Burlington are well known. 
| In the tests at Burlington, the necessity for substantially 
| Simultaneous action of the brakes on all of the cars to pre- 
| Vent shocks in the rear portion of the train, particularly 
| when quick stops are required, was made so apparent that a 
| freight-train brake could not come into general use without 
| possessing that virtue. The fact that all the existing brakes 
in this country involved in intercbange are operated through 
the medium of compressed air without the aid of any other 
element, made it very desirable that the result should be 
obtained by the improvement of existing methods rather 
than by any general change in the system if it were possible. 
The present brake equipment, which has involved a large ex- 
penditure, would then remain operative, while if some 
other method were employed, it would necessitate the 
abandonment or radical modification of the apparatus now in 
use. After considerable effort the desired result was accom- 
plished, as was fully demonstrated by the running of ube 50- 
car freight-train over the country under requirements ap- 
proximating as nearly as possible those obtaining in ordinary 
practice, and in some respects the conditions were extraordi- 
pary. The cars were 38 ft. 4 in. long, and the length of the 
| whole train, which included a Pullman. hotel car, was equal 
to 60 ordinary freight cars; so that the demonstration may 
be said to have been made upon a train of 60 rather than 50 
cars. 

It would be tedious, if possible, to accurately describe in 
| detail the modifications that were made in order to bring the 

brake to its present state; but in general it may be said that 
the combination of two improvements was the principal 
| agent. The first was the enlargement of all of the air pipes 
| and passages, and the second was the addition of a valve to 
| 

















the present triple valve, which isso arranged that for pur- 
poses of emergency stops the air in the train pipe is admitted 
directly to the cylinder instead of passing out of the valve on 
the locomotive. In this way a practically instantaneous 

| reduction of the pressure in the train pipe is brought about 

; throughout the entire length of the train, and the pressure of 
the auxiliary reservoir is augmented by that in the train 
pipe, resulting in an increased pressure and promptness of 
action, that combine to make the brake very powerful and 
uniform in its action throughout the entire train. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that the quick 

| action is principally brought about by the addition of a valve 
which does not modify the existing triple valve; and also 
that tke improved brake has the triple valve in substantially 
the same shape as the one nowin common use throughout 
the country. The emergency or quick acting part of the 
valve is pot operative and performs no functions, except ip 
ceses of emergency, the present triple valve doing all the 
| work of graduated braking. It is. therefore, apparent that 
the new brake will work in perfect harmony with the appa- 
| ratus pow in use. The presence of a quick acting valve in a 
train fitted principally with the old vaives, will have a bene- 
ficial effect, for in cases of emergency, it discharges some of 
the air from the train pipe into its cylinder and thus quickens 
the action of the other valves. It is important that this 
feature of the improvement should be thoroughly understood, 
as otherwise it might be imagined that it would be neces- 
sary to immediately change the existing brakes in order to 
bave them work in connection with the improved 
form, and this particular combination of valves has 
an unexpected and very desirable advantage. Noting that 
it is only in emergency stops that the air from the auxiliary 
reservoir is increased by the addition of the train line press- 
ure, it becomes plain that the greatest force is brought 
against tbe wheels at the proper time; that is to say, in cases 
ot emergency and when quick stops are necessary. With the 
new brake the power wilt be based upon the combined press- 
ures of the train pipe and auxiliary reservoir. The increase of 
pressure. due to the assistance from the train line pipe is about 
20 per cent., and therefore im regular practice the available 
torce to make service stops will be 20 per cent. less than in 
cases of emergency. There can be no question that this will 
to a great degree prevent sliding of wheels, as it is almost im- 
possible to lock them, except the emergency brake is ap- 
plied. If flat wheels should then be found in the train, it will 
be from one or two causse: either the engineer will 
have applied the emergency brake for ordinary stops, which 
is reprehensible, or it will have been caused by emergency 
stops, in which cases the flattening of wheels or anything else 
that would contribute to the stopping of the train is justifi- 
able. 
The use of the larger train pipe has improved the action 
of the brake in graduation. The flow of the air from the 
rear of the train forward is facilitated to such a degree that 
the decrease in pressure is practically uniform throughout 
the whole Icngth of the train, and consequently the appiica- 
tion of the brakes is uniform. 
The benefits in this direction have been further augmented 
by the use of anew formof valve on the engine. Its con- 
| struction is such that the engineer goes through the same 
motions to apply the brakes to either a short or a long train, 
and thus the habit of applying the brakes becomes in some 
degree a matter of instinct, not having to be modified for 
different lengths of trains. 
The measure of these improvements in graduating was 
very clarly shown in the experiments at Burlington. With 
the trainas first fitted during the May tests, the changes in 
| speed during the graduated run down grade were consider- 

able; but subsequently, at the same place, with tbe same 
| train fitted with the larger train pipe and the engiveer’s 
valve, a practical'y uniform speed was maintained, tbe 
variation trom 15 miles per hour being less than two miles 
per bour. 

One of the important adjuncts to the new engineer's 
valve is the method of obtaining an increased reservoir pres- 
sure for the purpose of releasing the brakes, and with it a 
gauge having two hands and two sets of movements by 
which this difference in pressure is always plainly indicatea. 
The value of this feature in overcoming the trouble known 
as “ sticking” cannot be over-estimated, and its intelligent 
use will be a complete remedy for this trouble. During the 
| entire trip with the 50-car train there was not a singie in- 

stance of the sticking of a brake. As this trouble is confined 
almost wholly to long trains, there was every reason to 
| believe that if it were inherent in the brake it would be 
developed during our trip with the freight train, but this 


constant precautions against it, aud with the increasing use |“ No company shall withdraw from this agreement except | feature of the new engineer's valve prevented it entirely. 


of specia] tickets of various kinds, in which pen and ink 


| by giving 30 days written notice to all the others, 


: The foregoing relates particularly to the method of push- 
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ing the brake shoes against the wheels, aud it is now pro- 
posed to consider the medium through which this work is 
accomplished. 


BRAKE RIGGING. 


It is well known that when air is admitted to the cylinder 
and the piston moves out, the air brake we of the appara- 
tus has performed its functions; but if the connecting mecn- 
anism from tbe cylinder to the brake shoe is inadequate for 
the work, it is vbvious that it is a matter of but little impor- 
tance whether air passes into the cylinder or not, an:! unless 
cars are fitted with a good brake gear, it isa waste of money 
to put on any power apparatus to operate a poor one. Much 
of the brake rigging now employed on freight trains is not 
fit for use with hand brakes. How utterly useless then is any 
attempt to usesuch rigging in connection with a device that 
exertsan instantaneous and tremendous force! 

Placing power brakes on freight trains means at once an in- 
creased speed for such trains and a consequent much greater 
use of the brakes; and every consideration demands that this 
very important part of the brake apparatus should receive 
most careful and mutnre consideration. The Westinghouse 
Brake Company, Limited, operating in Europe, bave bad an 
extended experience in fitting up brake rigging. None of 
the passenger cars abroad formerly bad brakes of any kind, 
and when power brakes were applied, the work involved 
brake beams, shoes and rigging as well as the’ air mechan- 
ism. Theost of wood precluded its use in brake beams, and 
consequently iron has been employed entirely, and man 
forms and shapes of brake gear (especially brake beams) 
have been tried. Our 50-car freight train had an iron beam 
of a construction that will recommend itself on account of 
its simplicity and great strength. Some defects in the minor 
construction of details were made apparent during the trip 
of the train. - These have been remedied, and we are now 
desirous of having the features of this beam examined with 
a view to the general adoption of whatever good points they 
present.* 

It is desired that particular attention be given to the form 
of shoe designed for this beam. The Master Car-Builders’ 
Association have adopted tne Christy shoe and holder as 


their standard, but it is believed that the necessity for a shoe| remedy? The air brake is far away the best at present in | 


holder entirely disappears when iron is used in place of wood 
for the beam. Av examination will show that the construc- 
tion of the shoe is elementary, and is obviously the form that 
will be adopted when iron brake beams are in general u:e. 
It is important that some form of this kind for iron brake 
beams be selected as a standard, as in this way the increased 
use of the iron brake beam will not be handicapped by an 
additional unnecessary charge for a brake head. 

A proposition to change a uewly adopted standard of a 
part that is so much involved in the matter of interchange as 
a brake shoe, will not be received with general favor unless 
the advantages resulting from the change should be con- 
siderable: and as the Christy shoe and holder is undoubtedly 
a very satisfactory form when such a combination is neces- 
sary, there is no reason why the question of its abandonment 
snould be raised. But the fact that its construction suited 
the conditions under which it was used at the time the 
standard was ad pted, should not preclude the use of another 
form that is See by a general change in the material 
and form of brake beams. 

As before stated, the need of a brake holder cr brake head 
is the result of the use of wood in brake beams, and the con- 
struction has no intriasic advantages, as compared with the 
use of a single piece for the same purpose, when the latter | 
form is made convenient to handle and cheap to construct; | 
and, indeed, it can be safely asserted that with an iron | 
brake beam attached to the frame of an iron truck, it is im-| 
portant that every loose piece should be dispensed witb, as | 
the eee and rattling incident to that form of construction | 
tends to loosen all joints that are not perfectly solid. If the} 
brake head is dispensed with, the cost and weight of the beam | 
is reduced by just the amount of its cost and weight, and as | 
the iron beam will necessarily cost more than tbe present | 
wooden beam, it is important that it should not be unneces- | 
sarily augmented. 

There is another consideration that has a bearing upon | 
this subject that cannot be ignored. While the Christy shoe | 
has been adopted as the standard by the Master Car-Builders, | 
there 1s reason to believe that many roads will not change | 
their present equipment to conform to the standard, as there | 
is no direct benefit resulting from such achange. On the | 
other hand, when a new form of beam which involves a new 
design of brake shoe is considered the proposition to do witb- | 
out a brake head would probably be favorably considered, | 
provided the proposed construction is not otherwise objec- | 
tionable. 

The question may be asked as to the extent of the use of | 
the proposed form of brake shoe and beam and it may be | 
said that it has been in use in this country on about a thou- | 
sand cars for the past two or three years, while abroad it is | 
universally employed. | 

it bas been deemed important to consider this matter very | 
fully for the reason that there is a general disposition on the | 
part of ra‘lroads to make a first class brake gear to be used | 
in connection with power brakes, and the inception of such a | 
movement is the proper time to harmonize the various | 
elements so there will be the least possible trouble in mainte- | 
nance, 





sion of the car body was used to lift up the fulcrum, and thus 
increase the power of the truck levers. 

| Car-builders now generally fit freight cars with double 
| brakes where formerly they were fitted with single brakes, 
aud it is believed that a further consideration of tbe subject 
will also lead to the adoption of some contrivance to accou- 
plish what has been done on the tbree cars mentioned. 


| Mr. JAMEs HowarbD, of the Beals Brake Co., then read the 
following paper: 


FREIGHT TRAIN BRAKES, 


The brake trials at Burlington showed that ‘ shock” had 
| already strangled the momentum brake in its birth, and now 
| it seriously threatened the air brake. The inventor, how- 
|ever, met the problem and conquered it triumphantly. 
| Though the air brake is the best brake to-day, it has many 
| disadvantages, and holds its postiion only in the absence of 

serious competition. Its faults are sufficiently apparent in 
| pass-nger service, and would be greatly intensified in freight 


| train service. It is often asserted that its unconcealable failures 
| are the result of neglect, ignorance or malace, and strenuous 
| efforts have been made to educate employés up tothe brake 
;mechanism. When this high grade of intelligence is de- 
| manded of all freight train crews, the day of the strikers will 
| dawn, and railroads will find 1t difficult to refuse any demand 
| made by their highly educated and highly organized em- 
| ployés. 

| It the air brake were adopted for freight trains the per- 
| centage of accidents would be decreased, but for many years 
| the trains on most roads would be only partially equipped. 
| The experience of some roads who have the air brakes on 
| many of their freight cars, is that the expense of marshalling 
| trains to get air brake cars next the engine is so great that it 
| has been abandoned altogether. 


We must also consider the expense and difficulty of keep- 
| ing air brakes in order. If such a splendidly equipped road 
| as the Pennsylvania cannot keep the air brakes in order in 
| its passenger service, how much more difficult will it be to 
| do so on all roads in freight service ? 

But, notwithstanding all this, where are we to luok for a 
| the market, and is sure to be largely adopted as a freight 
| train brake unless some -uperior device is offered as a com- 
| petitor. From whence is such a device to come ? 
| no use looking for some other pipe brake. We all concede 
| thatthe improved Westinghouse is beyond cempetition in 
| that direction. Etectric brakes do not give any prospect of 
| betterment, aud unless drawhead brakes can be made to do 
| the desired duty, and that up to the Westinghouse standard 
| in all desirable qualities, adding the advantages which are 
| peculiar to momentums and avoiding the faults of air 
| systems, the coming treight train brake is sure to be the 
| Westinghouse. 
| Momentum brakes have hitherto been failures. The 
| Master Mechanics’ Association, recognizing both their virtues 

and their faults, have reguested the inventors of the country 
to perfect the system, but so far without success. Momentum 
brakes are not efficient or automatic, and their construction 
is objectionable. 

Iam, however, still a believer in the momentum principle. 
The force that is stored up by momentum is enormous. In 
an 800 ton train, with a spee of 20 miles per hour, we have 

| a force of momentum equal to 10,686 foot tons. Is it certain 
that the attempt to harness and utilize this force must be 
abandoned? 

The driver brake question has never yet had the considera- 
tion it deserves. There is no ove vebicle upon a train that 
offers such a hold for control as the engine, and there is no 
point upon a train where the means of control can be more 
effectively placed. 
will do 
Had proper attention been given to the development of a 
driver brake we should not now see engines equipped with a 
destructive machine, miscalled a brake. Mr. Westinghouse 
is quite aware of this fact, for in all his own experiments the 
‘“ wedge” driver bruke was discarded and the ‘* squeeze” brake 
substituted. a 
It does not require very extraordinary mechanical ability 
to figure out the strains a brake puts upon an engine. Yet is 
it not matter for astonishment that master mechanics who 
know the weak parts of a locomotive should be willing to al- 
low a destructive force in some cases as high as 24 tons to be 
added to the very parts that have enough to bear already, 
and then getting only one-third of this power on brake-sho2 
friction? But what stronger evidence than this they can 
we produce of the necessity of the ventilation of the ‘driver 
brake question, especially when it is not only a scientific fact, 
but a fact that has been re-uced to practice in the most suc- 
cessful manner, viz., that 80 per cent. of the wheel weight of 


without undue strain upon the rods, brasses, pedestals, 
frames or any part of the engine, giving a retarding force 
that is guaranteed to stop by engine alone all the engine can 
haul in one-half the distance, from any speed, the same engine 
can start same train to same speed? Thisstatement the Beals 
Driver Brake Co. is prepared to substantiate at any time. 
An efficient driver brake is the fulerum upon which to 
build up a momentum brake. What is the next step? The air 
brake is nota portion of the car construction, but is an at- 


There is | 


On many roads an efficient driver brake | 
all the stopping necessary, without any other help. | 


brake power, no failure of brakes, no air pumps to care for 
or keep in order; the whole brake system thrown on the car 
repair department. I am bappy to announce to you that 
such a brake has been perfected, and that you will be shortly 
called upon to inspect it. 

A gentleman observed that he had known the Westing- 
house to stick on one car for 40 miles and asked the reason. 

Mr. WESTINGHOUSE replied that the principal reason was 
that the triple pistons occasionally stuck through dirt, and 
that they could be forced into the full release position by the 
extra pressure available in the main reservoir, which by the 
construction of the new engineer’s valve could be turned 
into the train pipe when the handle of the valve was placed 
in the full release position. Two pressure gauges were now 
provided on the engine, one showing the pressure in the train 
pipe and the other the pressure in the reservoir. The brake 
was applied on the rear car of the 50-car train in 1}§ seconds 
after it was applied on the front car, and consequently the 
brake was applied faster than the shock could travel and 
| before the cars could even come together. 
| The length of the shoe has nothing to do with the Jength 
| of stop. Wealways use very long shoes, and make them 
| wear as long as we can without changing. 
| Releasing the brakes a number of times in succession on a 
| long train requires somewhat more air than it would with 
| @ smaller train, supposing, of course, that the same condi- 
|tions prevail. Less air has been used with the long 
| than with the short train. With the short train three or 
| four of the front brakes would fly off in making a stop with- 





|out apy apparent action on the part o the 
engineer releasing these brakes. The first reduc- 
tion of the pressure 1s in the front of the train, 


and the engineer blows out a large amount of air, then 
closes the valve quickly. That sets the front brakes very 
| hard; but as the air pressure equalizes the front brakes are 
| released, because the pressure in the train-pipe is increased 
| by the air flowing from the rear of the train. In along 
| train the pressure is almost identical along tbe whole train 
| and the brakes are set more uniformly, and the amount of 
| air used is actually less. We used only a single pump, and 
eculd have run 100 cars as well as 50. It was a very easy 
task tor the pump to perform. We carried a pres-ure in our 
| regular experiments of from 55 to 65 Ibs. per sq. in. 
| Mr. WEBSTER: Why is there more concussion in a long 
| train than in a short ove? And why is the shock only felt 
when the train is nearly stopped? 


Mr. WESTINGHOUSE explained that when a train was 
running fast and the brakes were applied to the front end, 
the momentum of the rear end being str nger than the draw 
springs, closed them, but when the speed, and consequently 
the momentum, was diminished, the springs overcame the 
effect of the momentum and recoiled, throwing the rear cars 
back and giving the shock. The shock is not so greatina 
slighter shorier train, because the aggregate range and 
strength of the springs is not sufficient to make a shock. 


Mr. J. N. Lauper (Old Colony), President of the New 
| England Railroad Club, said he had used the continuous 
| freight brake on one train on his road, and it had given him 
the most unb-unded satisfaction, and believed that before 
many years our freight trains will be as uviformly equipped 
with power brakes. probably of a continuous type, as our 
passenger trains. While the necessity does not exist to so 
great an extent for equipping our freight trains as existed 
for equipping our passenger trams from the standpoint of 
safety, from an economical standpoint the necessity does 
exist, and the necessity for equipping our freight trains with 
power brakes is greater than existed at the time they were 
first applied to passenger trains. The application of power 
brakes to passenger trains bas enabled us to run trains closer 
together, run more of them, and run them faster and with 
more safety. 

When this state of things is brought about in freight train 
service it will enable us to run our trains faster with safety, 
avoiding a great many disastrous collisions that we now 
bave. The Wistinghouse freight brake would not prevent 
\'trains breaking in two, but would prevent disaster when this 
happens. This, if nothing else, should stimulate railroads to 
apply the brake, but there are many reasons why brakes 
should be applied to all freight trains. If we could run our 
freight trains at a greater rate of speed, say 25 miles an hour 
where perhaps they now run 10 or 12, it would enable us todo 
our present business with fewer cars, or do a larger business 
| with our present equipment. It would serve our customers 
| better, because it would give them quicker delivery of their 
| freight. All the arguments are in favor of having a power 
| brake on our freight cars in the hands of the engineer. These 
reasons are patent to every railroad man. It is largely a 
question of cost, and when you figure the number of cars and 
| the cost to equip them properly with power brakes, the 








} both engine and tender can be utilized in brake-shoe friction | figures are simply appalling. But we sball never bring 


about anything of that kind unless we make a start. and if 
| tke railroads take bold of it in earnest, they will be sur- 
prised iu what a short time a new state of things will be 
| brought about. After they had given the power brakes in 
| freight trains a trial, they would find such great advantages 
in their use that in a very short time they would see that 
| they could not afford to be without them. 
| About three years ago we first equipped a full freight 


| train with the. Westinghouse brake—and there has not been 


| tached andlindependent machine that operates the car brakes. to my knowledge a cent spent on those brakes since they 


Several applications have been made for designs of the| Now a momentum machine, similar to the air brakes in| were put on, and the cars have run about 100 miles a day, 
beam whi -h involve the use of the brake head, simply be- 





cause it isthe standard. This resson will entail considerable 
additioval cost upon railroads, and it would seem that the 
most rational wa 


| the respect that it b 


ad no attachment or dependence upon 
| any part of the 


truck, axles or wheels, but simply an attach- 
ment complete in itself, to the car body, operating the brakes 


running between Fall River and Boston each day, taking 
| freight in the morning to Boston, discbarging it, having the 
| cars loaded up again and taking it to Fall River for passen- 


y to remedy the trouble would be to create | by chain and rods as the Westinghouse does, and itself ope-| ger service at night. We have to run it fast,25 or 30 miles an 
another standard for the new form of brake beam. 


As to the right to use the construction proposed, the round 
end brake beam, and the general form of the shoe, are pub- 
lic property, and may used by any one. The features 
patented by the Westinghouse Air Brake Comrapny relate to 
the construction of the von and are in po way connected 
with the question that would be brought up in the considera- 
tion cf the new standard. Any railroad company will be 
given the right to make or use the improved form without 
cbarge for royalty, 

At various times the question bas been raised as to the ef- 
fect of the load of a train upon the stopping power of the 
brake. The measure of this is readilv obtained by reference 
to the May tests at Burlington, where it was shown that the 
distance required in which to stop a train was from 25 to 33 
per cent. greater when the train was loaded than when 
empty, the brake power being tbe same in both cases. 

A further examination of the results of those tests shows 
that the shocks were less with loaded than with light trains, 
which it explained by the fact that the longer distance re- 
quired in which to make the stop allowed the cars to come 
together more gradually. With simultaneous application of 
the brakes, shocks are entirely eliminated. 


While upon this subject, it may be well to refer to the fact 
that three of the cars in the train were fitted with a power 


changing device, by means of which the brake power was | 


proportioned to the load. The method employed was perfectly 
simple, and consisted of a contrivance by which the depres- 





* This improved brake beam and shoe is fully illustrated on 
another page of this issue of the Railroad Gazette. 


| rated by similar chains and rods from the drawhead solely, 
| would so far be comparable with the air brakes. No contri- 
| vance attached to car axle and built upon the car, but a ma- 
| chine that would be buiit at a factory upon its own ted-plate 
| and then simply bolted to the car body. Something of this 
| kind must be produced if air brakes are ever to meet with 
| competition, aud inventors should be told tkisso as no longer 
| to waste their efforts. _No momentum brake has yet come 
jup to the par of effectiveness, which may be stated 
; as .16 of resistance, or say .80 per cent. of pressure. 
At the recent Westinghouse trials on the West Shore, the 
| first two stops from 23 to 41 miles respectively showed 
| brake resistance of .093 and of .0? respectively. The eighth 
| stop, with twenty cars and passenger leverage shows a brake 
| resistance of .182, which is two high for pracical use. The 
| best momentum stop gives a brake resistance of less than .03. 
| This inefficiency is principally due to the bad practice of 
| momentum men in compelling the drawbead to do the dcuble 
work of compressing the buffer spring and putting on the 
| brakesalso. A good momentum brake can only be constructed 
| by avoiding this error. 
| couplings other than the ordinary draft couplings, by the use 
| of a machine as distinct from the car construction and from 
| axles as the air brake, doing all of its work by direct trans- 
| mission of strains and not by electric currents nor air im- 
| pulses, itis evident that the advantages as compared with 
the air systems would be even greater than air possesses over 
the hand brake system. 


No extra coupling, no necessity for bunching cars, no in-|I have, had no repairs }to ma 
creased intelligence, or peculiar or difficult instructions, no | can be easily overcome in future designs. 


inspection other than the ordimary required; no cost for 


Assuming the possibility of procur- | 
ing perfect automatic action under all circumstances without | 


| hour, so as to make the second run. The cars have been kept 
| in that service for that reason. The train has been bandled with 
as much ease and accuracy as our passenger trains. They 
are ordinary freight cars with double brakes hung between 
the wheels, the Westinghouse brake beam and everything 
put inas good order as on passenger cars, and the ordinary 
link and pin coupling. 

If the train breaks in two there will be the shock that 
we have found with the ordivary Westinghouse brake. 
But that is entirely overcome by the new Westinghouse 
brake, which we intend to apply to some other cars. If 
every road takes some, in a few years we will be in as good 
| condition with our freight train —— 

It would be folly to apply the Westinghouse brake, or any 
other power brake, to the ordinary brake rigging as it has 
been bung in years past. These bung to the body of the car 
with links 20 or 24 in. long, without anything to keep 
them from swinging about, and put up in a cheap, simple 
| and crude manner, are good enough for an ordinary hand 
| brake, but it would be tolly toapply the Westinghouse brakes 
to a rigging of that kind. 

Th brakes should be hung to the truck transom, and hung 
between the wheels unless parties are using the continuous 
brake. Then of course it could be hung outside of the wheels, 
and would be substantially the same as a passenger car rig- 
ging. But with the diamond truck it would be better to hang 
them between the wheels. I preter the Westinghouse brake 
| beam because it is simple, cheap, light and strong. 1t will 
| deflect less than 1f in. when applying the brake, and so far 

eonit. Some slight defects 





Probably the cost of running a freight train at 25 miles 
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per hour is less than that of running it at a much slower 
speed. The cost of fuel will be found to be very much less, 
as was shown in some experiments made by Professor Dudley 
on the Lake Shore several years ago. The results showed 
that the most economical speed torun a freight train was 
20 miles an hour. The question of grades would have a 
very important bearing. tt would be impracticable to haul 
trains 20 miles an bour up grades of 100 ft. per mile. But 
I believe Dr. Dudley’s experiments were made on a track 
with very light grades. Ihope« to see freight trains running 
ata speed of 25 miles an hour, and consider it would be 
found economical. 

Mr. C. A. Sirs (Union Tank Line): Which is the best 
place to put the brake shoe? I notice a great many cars 
have the brakes between the trucks, and pretty close to the 
tracks. in order to give room under the brake beams for the 
connections. But many consider that the lower the brake 
shoe is bung the better is the friction. 

Most brakes are bung all wrong. Many brake beams are 
right against the wheels. I hang the brakes to the body of 
the car because we use elliptics which havea great move- 
ment. If the wheel comes up and the man applies his brake 
when it strikes another place, there is a great deal of strain 
on the spring. and a considerable pressure comes on the 
brakeman’s hands, 

Mr. Lauper: [do not know how Mr. Smith got the im- 
pression that I advocated hanging the brakes to the body oi 
the car. He and I agree thoroughly that the proper place is 
to hang them between the wheels and the truck. Other 
thinks being equal, it would be manifestly better to hang 
the brakes above the springs, as thev are hung on passenger 
cars. There they get the benefit of the springs for equalizing 
the power, which stops that terrible jar caused by a rough 
wheel ; but I see his point that there is such a variation in 
the height of the elliptic springs. I hang them to the truck 
transom between the wheels. The objection is that the 
brakes get no benefit from the springs of the car to keep 
them from rattling and wearing out. I am now speaking 
of the ordinary diamond truck. The brake rigging on the 


tion of state railroads. Mr. Kramer says ‘‘many people in 
Austria, especially those who profit directly by reduced 
rates and those who in principle are opposed to any kind of 
private monopoly, have professed themselves well satisfied 
with the state operation. Nevertheless, if these reduced 
rates have been profitable toa certain part of the public, 
they have seriously diminished the receipts of nearly all the 
private lines, and that in a period of universal financial 
stringency. Asa result, the income of stockholders has not 
only been diminished, but their taxes have been increased 
with the growth of the interest guarantee of the state. But, 
whatever may be the rights of the stockholders of the pri- 
vate companies, whether they are foreigners or citizens of 
the empire, it should not be forgotten that Austria-Hungary 
still needs many more railroads, and that the resources of 
the state, which in both Austria and Hungary is struggling 
with a constantly increasing deficit, are absolutely insuffi- 
cient for the needed extension. Under these circumstances a 
railroad policy which discourages private investment in rail- 
roads is very questionable.” 








Switching with Trumpets. 





The connection between the sound of a trumpet and the 
mcvements of a war horse is well known, and existed many 
thousand years before railroads, but the relation which the 
sound of a trumpet bears to switching and drilling freight 
trains is not so obvious and is apparently novel. 


supplementary credit of $2,160,000 for deficit in the opera- | The Eames Vacuum! Brake Co. 1s behind on orders, and to 


| meet the demand for its driver brake the factory at Water- 
| town, N. Y., is being —* and will soon be capable of 
| turning out 500 sets a month. 

| The Flonr Engine Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., bas been incor- 
| porated to manufacture engines and machinery. Capital 

| stock, $100,000. The trustees for the first year are Otto 

| Flobr, Franklin 8. Buell, Augustus Dowdeil, Albert V. 

| Tillman, Franklin J. Anderson, Willard 8S. Buell, Charles 
A. Slater, Edwin H. Farrington and Byron J. Tillman. 

| The Holly Manufacturing Co., of Lockport, N. Y., 
| bas made a Uaskill engine for the water-works at Topeka, 
| Kan. It basa capacity of 4,000,000 gallonsin 24 hours. 

| At Minneapolis, Kan., the Thomson-Houston] Electric Co. 
has just made a contract for 30 arc lamps and 

| alternatirg. The same company has sold and is now con- 

| structing at Aurora, IIl., an alternating plant of 500 hghts. 

F. Isibister, who represents the Williams Headlight Co., 

has been engaged to also represent the Eames Vacuum 
Brake Co. in the West, with office in the Phoenix Insurance 
Building, Chicago. 


Iron and Steel. 

At a conference between Carnegie, Phipps & Co., of the 
| Homestead Steel Works, and a committee of the Am - 
| mated Association this week, an amicable settlement of 
| wage question was effected. The scale was at once signed 

and work will be resumed in all departments of the mill to- 

morrow. 
The stockholders of the Belleville Iron and Steel Works, of 
| St. Louis, Mo., bave elected directors for the ensuing year, 
as follows: James M. Hay, B. Hartmann, J.T. Bruggerer, 
| William White, David Nelson, David Nickel and Harry Reis. 
| The Western Forge & Tool Works, St. Louis, have taken 
several orders for track tools for the Missouri Pacific. 
Mr. James J. Fronheiser, late Superintendent of the 
metallurgical department, has been promoted to the position 
of General Superintendent of the Cambria Iron Co., and Mr. 





Boston & Albany is used with a continuous power brake, and 
is hung on the outside of the wheels. The spiral springs used 
on the trucks there have so little action that the difficulty | 
that Mr. Smith speaks of does not exist. 

Mr. WESTINGHOUSE: There is another important reason | 
why an inside brake is the best, and that is it has a tendency | 


Au English exchange, however, s ates that the blasts of @ (Charies $. Price, Assistant Superintendent of the metallur- 
trumpet on railroads as a means of giving signals tc engine- | gical department,has been promoted to the position of Super- 


| runners, switchmen, and others engaged in switching and | intendent of that department. Mr. John Fulton is promoted 


oe : " from General Superintendent to General Manager, succeed- 
drilling operations, are now extensively used in the \ing Mr. Philip E. Chapin, resigned : 


arge yards of the Caledonian Railway in and around Glas-| The Blandoo Rolling Mill, at Blandon, Berks County, Pa., 
gow, and are about to be introduced on some of the great | now operated by the Blandon Rolling Mill Co., was running 


to tip the body of the car forward, wkereas the other is the railway systems having termini in London. According to the 





reverse. 

Mr. WesstTER : In speaking of the brake being applied at 
right angles with the bearing, it is a principle of friction. If | 
you apply it under the right angle it will increase as you go | 
down to the bottom of the wheel. It takesa greater motion | 
of the lever, but the brake power is increased. 

Mr. TYLER: Attention should be given to the leverage sys- 
tems on the different roads. During the Westinghouse trials | 
on the Fitchburg, with the same number of cars going 40 | 
miles an hour, a Fitchburg passenger train ran 280 ft. more | 
than the Westinghouse freight train. On the West Shore, | 
with the same number of cars, the passenger train ran over | 
700 ft. further than the freigbt train. With 60 per cent. | 
leverage it was almost impossible to slide the wheels. 

Mr. WESTINGHOUSE stated in reply to questions, that the | 
price is the same that we have always charged for it, $50 per | 
car. This covered all the improvements. It probably will 
not be any less than that, because the improvements have 
increased the cost about 20 per cent., so that it brings it now 
to merely a slight manufacturing profit, leaving nothing for 
royalties. 

Mr. SmitH: A continvous brake will pay for itself twice 
over in wheels every year. The uniform pressure on the 
wheels stops all sliding; while now one strong brakeman cau | 
slide his wheels. We havea line of air brake cars running | 
to California for five years, and do not replace one-tenth 
part of the wheels under them as we do under cars that do 
not have the brake. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, a vote of thanks was tendered to 
M-. Westinghouse and Mr. James Howard for the papers 
read before the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT. Uur subject for the next meeting is, 
ting Car Wheels to Axles; Guarantee of Wheels, etc.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


| 
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“ Fit- | 
| 








Financial Resuits of State Railroad Operation in 
France and Austria. 


A recent pumber of the, Revue Industrielle discusses the 
results of operation of railroads, by the state, in France and 
Austria, and concludes that they are not very encouraging. 
From 1879 to 1883 the net earnings of the French state rail- 
roads were little over 3 million francs per annum, reaching | 
3,519,000 francs in the latter year. The ratio of expenses to | 
gross earnings passed from 77 per cent. in 1879 to 84.7 per | 
cent. in 1884. Reductions in rates have increased the traffic, | 
but the net gains per kilometer have nevertheless diminished. | 
Since 1884 the results have been a little better. The net 
earnings are estimated at 6 million francs for 1886, but it | 
should be remembered that the state has returned to private 
companies several of the least profitable lines of the state | 
system, that by its reduced rates it has taken away some of 
the traffic of the Orleans Company, and that the sum set 
apart for the payment of guarantees bas been increased. 
The net earnings per mile will not reach $280. It has been 
proposed in the Corps Législatif that the state shall offer to 
give over entirely the operation of the state system to pri- 
vate companies, on the condition that the money expended 
by the state on this system, to a sum not exceeding 900 mill- 
ions francs, be reimbursed. It seems doubtful, however, 
if anybody will be found willing to pay so much for a system 
of 2,500 kilometers (1,500 miles) earning so little. 

In Austria the results are also unfavorable. From a paper | 
recently presented to the Society of Civil Engineers by Mr. 
Kramer, it appears that on tbe state railroads of Austria the 
operating expenses per train-mile are less than those of the 
private lines, but the expenses per axle-mile and per ton- 
mile are greater. This is attributed, however, largely to the 
cost of operating mountain lines. The net receipts in 1880, 
the year before the purchase by the states of the svstem, were 
$3,839,000. In 1885 they had risen to $4,375,000; but in 
that period the system had increased 537 miles in length. 

teduced rates had augmented the traffic considerably, but the 
net receipts are now considered insufficient, and it is pro- 
posed to increase rates. 

It is difficult to determine the exact results of the diminu- 
tion of the expenses of state operation. On one side the in- 
significant decrease of $238,000 is shown for five years’ op- 


| code of trumpet-signals for shunting, in operation at St. Rollox 


only part of 1887. several improvements being made in it 
during the year. On Jan. 1 it started again, in full, running 
double turn. 


| }freight-yard, Glasgow, the \various signals are represented It is stated that the plant of the Wheatland Rolling Mill 
by long blasts, short blasts, and ‘‘ crows” of the trumpet, | C0., at Wheatland, Pa., which bas been idle for about six 
the repetition of each varying the directions. For instance, one | — — Sar eds tes —_— have, 
long blast of the trumpet means ‘‘ move forward.” and two | it is stated, secured orders from America for 40,000 tons of 
long blasts area signal to ‘“‘move back.” Each shunter, and | Steel. 
in some cases the signalman, is furnished with a horn) 
trumpet, which is 11 in. in length, having a reed inside the 
mouthpiece, the whole being of very light construction. The | 
trumpet is carried by the shunter, slung over his left) 
shoulder with a piece of cord, and hangs across the right | 
ip. 

Another ancient and pastoral implement, the shepherd’s | 
crook, is also used for facilitating switching operations across 
tbe water. Each yardman carries a sort of shepherd’s crook | 
by which he lifts the chain coupling. It is stated on good | 
authority that since this method of coupling and uncoupling | 
freight cars has been adopted on the Caledonian, that not a | 
single man has been injured in coupling cars. This can be | 
readily understood, as the shepherd’s crook obviates the ne- 
cessity of going between the cars. 


The Telephone on German Railroads. 
The telephone is being largely employed on the German 
railroads, thirty of which have already adopted it. either 
tentatively or otherwise. The most favorable results have 
been obtained in using it on branch lines, where it is now 
employed almost exclusively. 


Russian Railroad Extensions. 

The Russian Ministerial Commission has decided to place 
the projected Kasan Railroad first on the list for the year 
1888, and to give preference to the proposal to construct the 
road in the direction of Murom, with a branch road to. Ssim- 
birsk. The total length of main line and branch will be 335 
miles. A new line of railroad is proposed for Finland, 
which will run from Tammerfors to Bjérneborg, a distance 
of 50 miles, 


Steamers for the Canadian Pacific. 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad has placed an order for three 
large steamships torun from Vancouver to Hong Kong, 
| with the Fairfield Ship Building Co., of Glasgow, the build- 
ers of the Alaska, Umbria, and other fast ocean steamships. 
It . stated that the new steamships are to cost $750,000 
each, ; 








TECHNICAL: 





Locomotive Building. 
The Louisville & Nashville has ordered 10 locomotives of the 
Rhode Island Locomotive Works. 
A fire in the Rogers Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. J., | 
destroyed a portion of the machine shops, entailing a loss of 
$50,000. 


British Iron and Steel Exports, 1887. 


The Board of Trade returns put the total exports of iron 
and steel and their products at 4,146,907 tons, valued at a 
little over £25,000,000. . oe an we oy . tonnage 

An exceptiovally large ten-wheeled passenger engine has | °f 2* per_cent., and in value of 15 per cent. Of this amount 
just been censtrenned by the Schenectady Locomotive Works | 1.282.445 tons, or 31 per cent., was for the United States, 
for the Michigan Central. The drivers are 68 in. dia. The | 2d the next customers in quantity were India, 563,847 tons, 
cylinders are 19 in. dia., with 24-inch stroke. The boiler, | Australia, 268,694 tons; British North America, 218,877 tons. 
which is of Otis steel, is 58 in. dia., and bas 147 2-inch semi-| Assuming that the population of the United States is 
steel flues. The fire-box fis 8 ft. long by 42% in. wide, and, 60,000,000, and of India 250,000,000, it appears that we 
uke many recently built, is placed above the frames, which | bought of Great Britain about £48 per annum, while the 
gives increased width.’ The tank is carried on two four- | Hindoos bought but £5 per capita. The figures of the exports 
wheel channel iron trucks. The capacity of the tank is 3,800 | Of Steel rails to this country and the total exports with 


gallons and the tender has a capacity of 8 tons of coal. values are: : 1986.- 





Car Notes. | 7 Total Value 

The Burton Stock Car Co, has contracted for 300 more of Inited Stat : 58.613 £552,685 OL Od 
its standard stock cars, 200 to the Carlisle Manufacturing EA ~ oe ‘ _—* ee Lahn 513 412 2.408.328 — 

Co., of Carlisle, Pa , and 100 to the Laconia Manufacturing | —— — —— --1887.-——_— ~ 
o., of Laconia, N. H. - Len ay Value 

The United States Rolling Stock Co. has taken ordersfor!,, 1. fons. yalue. per ton. 

1,000 cars, to be made at the new Decatur, shops. About A ga States. laps + Ma Gor oe eae wes 


$100,000 is to be expended at once for new machinery and | 
buildings. | The fierceness of the competition in steel rails and its effect 
The Burton Stock Car Co. bas contracted to furnish the | on their price could hardly be brought into greater promi- 


| two bridges. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with 500 of its stock cars. 


Bridge Notes. 

A pontoon bridge, consisting of 17 sections, each 30 ft. in 
lengtb, has been built at Camden, Me., for L. B. Smith, the 
American consul at Curacoa, South America, who has ob- 
tained from the Government concessions for 30 years. The 
bridge cost $40,000 to $50,000. 

Proposals are wanted at Raleigh, N. C., for the erection of 
No date specified. Address Jesse Winburn. 


The —— commissioners have decided to build a bridge 
over the Hillsborough River, at Tampa, Fla., at an expense 
of $25,000. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


| nence than by the statement that with an increase of the de- 
mand of 47 per cent. the increase in price was only 4 per 


| cent, 
! 


A Large Passenger Locomotive. 


| An unusually large ten-wheel passenger engine is now be- 
| ing built in the Schenectady locomotive works for the Michi- 
| gan Central. The drivers are 68 in. dia., and the cylinders 
|are 19in. by 24in. The boiler, which is of Otis steel, is 58 

in. dia., and has 147 2 in. semi-steel flues. The fire-box 1s 
| 8 ft. long by 42% in. wide, and, like many recently built, is 

placed above the frames, which gives increased width. The 
| tank is carried on two four-wheel channel iron trucks. The 
| capacity of the tank is 3,800 gallons, and the tender has a 
| capacity of eight tons of coal. 


The sales of the Heine Safety Boiler Co., of St. Louis, during ! ‘ 
1887 amounted to 171 boilers of 22,415 aggregate horse- | A 100,000-Ib. Freight Car. 
power. Their sales the year before embraced 98 boilers of | A freight car of 1000,000 lbs. capacity has lately been 





eration. On the other hand, the Minister of Finance asks a 


18,000 total horse-power. 
The Specht Car-Heating Co. has been organized in Chicago, 
with a capital stock of $30,000; incorporators, Sidney A. 


Stevens, Edwin C. Markham and LeGrand Smith. : 


Gardner Co., successors of Gardner & Co., of New York, 
manufacturers of veneer seats and seatings, have re-estab- 
lished a salesroom at 207 Canal street. 

The American Brake Co.'s directors for the suoging 
are W. C. Andrews, Jno. B. Gray, F.M. Dodd, J. J. Slo- 
cum, J. H. Parsons, Thomas J. Kutter, Albert Blair, R. C. 
Kerens, George Foster Peabedy, Sidney Dillon and A. W. 


| built at the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania. The car is 
| carried upon four ordinary freight car trucks a: in 

two groups. The truck centres, however, differ from those 
| of the standard truck. The car framing is wholly of iron 
| and consists mainly of two outside sills, which are 39 ft. long 
| over all and are 23 in. deep in the centre. These sills are 
| riveted fish-bellied plate girders, and support the weight of 


year | the load and transmit all the buffing and draftstrains. The 


} floor is composed of 4s in. iron plates supported by cross 
| girders of I beam section, 9 in. deep p' at about 16 in. 


| pitch aud strengthened by plates riveted to their under 


Soper. side. 
The Novelty Machine Works, Evansville, Ind., one of the The car is designed to convey « load not exceeding 10 ft 
ae of the kind in the state, made an assignment on the | in diameter and 17 ft. in length and weight not exceeding 


inst. to Jacob Buchanan. 


‘ 


100,000 Ibs, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early infe~mation of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail-| 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
tn their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, elections 
appointments, and especially annual reports, -ome notice 





of all of which will be published. | 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns QUR OWN opin- 
ons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish tu recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially,either for money or in consideration of ad verti 
ing patronage. 

The use and abuse of freight cars being always © live 
subject with a great many superintendents, we give 
space this week to a copy of the agreement under 
which the roads centring in Omaka are acting in 
their organized attack on the dil:tory consignees of 
that city. The abatement of the widespread evil of 
using cars as storehouses by tlie collection of some 
sort of a fee is such an important problem that every 
ray of light shed upon it should be noted. Experi- 
mental action at selected points is perhaps the 
only feasible method of starting the reform, and roads 
which take action like this at Omaha should, there- 
fere, receive encouragement and moral support from 
all others, 


Stimulated, perhaps, by the Haverhill accident, the 
Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners bas 
issued to the railroads of the commonwealth a cir- 
cular (given in full in another page) asking for infor- 
mation as to tne kind. make and number of wheels in 
use im Massachusetts, and also asking particulars as to 
the number of broken wheels and the kind found 
best, most durable and safest by the railroads. 
Such information is highly desirable, as a broken 
wheel is apt to cause most disastrous accidents, but | 
the queries in the circular hardly appear to go far 
enough. The Commissioners apparently acknow}- 
edge no distinction between wheels under locomotives, | 
passenger and freight cars. But when asked which 
kind of wheel is found the best, a railroad man would 
naturally specify one kind for drivers, a wheel made 
on a totally different principle for engine and tender 
trucks, yet another wheel for passenger cars, and 
probably a widely different wheel for freight. 
Again, the information asked for as to the number of 
broken wheels during the year is of little use unless | 
supplemented by some data as to the mileage, weight 
of cars and other conditions under which the wheels 
broke. otherwise the replies will give the opinions of 
ofticers, valuable, but not convincing in absence of 
data at the bottom of those opinions. However, it is 
often difficult to give full particulars, and some in- 
quiry into the subject, even if imperfect, must result 
in an improvement in the quality of wheels. The 
utterly unreliable character of many of the chilled 
wheels in the market has been abundantly proven | 
in the statistics given from time to time in the 
Railroad Gazette and elsewhere, and as it is per- 
fectly easy to procure either good chilled or good steel 
tired wheels by simply paying for them, railroads | 
using bad wheels, which are sure, sooner or later, to 
caus disastrous accidents, have no excuse for thus| 
trifling with buman life. 











The circular just issued by the Master Car-Builders’ 
Association on the dimensions of the future standard 
draw-head isa very important one, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be carefully considered by the rail- 
roads of thecountry and some agreement be speedily | 
arrived at as to the standard dimensions of the shank, | 


first that in future all couplers placed on freight cars 


secured by the adoption of a type of coupler, and 
when the exact ‘ lines” or contour of the coupling 


| parts are finally settled and generally adhered to, rail- 


road managers will be enabled to avail themselves of 
the enormous benefits conferred by the general use of 
couplers that will safely and autcmatically couple 
with one another under all conditions of service. 


If, however, the shanks of the couplers differ in | 


length, it is evident that a broken draw-bar cannot be 
easily replaced, and that the advantages of inter- 
changeable draw gear will be lost. The change 


| from the hundred and one varieties of the link and 


pin couplers to the one type of vertical plane coupler 
presents an excellent opportunity to adopt uniform 
dimensions for thedraw springs and draft arrange- 
ments, and it is to be hoped that such an opportunity 
will not be thrown away. 











Within the week Mr. Corbin has made public his 
statement of the causes and condition of the Reading 
strikes. His statement is clear and simple, and it is 
well to recapitulate briefly the facts. 

There were two distinct strikes, one of the railroad 
employes and one of the miners. The first arose in 
this way: In December certain car-loads of merchan- 


dise arrived at Port Richmond consigned to the Phila-| 
delphia Grain Elevator Co. The employés of the Read- | 
ing at Port Richmond, in charge of the switch engines 


refused to transfer these cars to the elevator company, 
and gave as a reason that the elevator company did 
not employ Knights of Labor. Five crews in succession 
were discharged for refusing to move these cars, and 
then the Kuights of Labor leaders ordered a strike of 
all the railroad employés until the discharged men 
should be reinstated. The upshot was that 2,500 men 
left the service of the company, and their places were 
filled by others. Mr. Corbin says that no complaint 


| was made as to hours of work, treatment, or wages. 


The strike was simply because certain men were 


discharged and those men were discharged simply 


because they refused to do such work as the 


company was accustomed to do, and was by| 
law and equity bound to do, That chapter is now 


closed. The President announces that the company 
will not hereafter be influenced in any way, for or 
against a man, because he belongs to the Knights of 


Labor, and that the new men will be kept so long as | 


they do their duty faithfully. 

The strike of the miners followed. Last September 
it was agreed between the company and the miners 
that the company should pay an advance of 8 per cent. 
on the then existing schedule of prices, until Jan. 1; 
that if a settlement should be made with the other 
coal mining companies before Jan. 1, the Reading 
would thereafter pay the rates agreed upon by 
all the other companies; that if no general agree- 
ment were reached by Jan. 1, the miners should 
thereafter work for the rates existing before the 
September agreement. Up to the end of December 


this agreement between the Reading and its 


miners was carried out. No agreement was reached, 
however, between the other companies and their 


|miners, and the Reading miners refused to work 


after Jan 1. It is said that they refuse to return to 
the ‘‘$2.50 basis schedule,” as existing before the 


| September agreement, and that they will not go to 


work for any wages until either the discharged rail- 
road hands are reinstated, or the question between 
them and the company is arbitrated. 

Now the company states its fixed purpose to man- 
age its own business, and we do not see how it can do 
otherwise. Arbitration of the railroad strike is out 
of the question, for the reason that there is nothing 
to arbitrate. The company cannot refuse to carry 
the freight of any shipper on the ground that his 
product 1s made by ‘‘scab” labor. It would get into 
trouble with the law of the land if it did. No arbi 
trator can relieve it from its legal liabilities. If the 
discharged men wish to go back and handle such 
freight as is offered, and if there are vacan- 
cies for them, doubtless they would be re-em- 
ployed without the intervention of an arbitrator. 
Further than this the company could not and ought 
not togo. But the miners make arbitration of the 
first difficulty a condition of the settlement of their 
own, and so long as this condition is insisted on the 
company can offer no settlement. Any arbitration 
of the miners’ strike seems impossible. The Reading 
is willing to pay as high wages as any of the large com- 
panies which compete with it, but obviously it cannot 
pay more, and noarbitrator can guarantee it against 
bankruptcy if it undertakes to pay more. In the last 
12 years the Reading has lost $12,270.000in the coal busi- 


| the loss. In the last four months it has paid $242,000 
should couple with one another. This has been partly | 


in wages over the previous current rates as its part of 
the agreement with its miners, and the miners now 
repudiate their part of the contract. It must be dif- 
ficult for the company to see a basis for arbitration. 





| THE PACIFIC RAILROADS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


a 
‘* The more you study some things, the less you know 
about them.” The debt of the Pacific Railroads to 
the United States Government is one of these things. 

Almost every document on the subject. from the 
President’s message down, treats the matter as though 
it were much more simple than it really is. When 
the President says that ‘‘ our efforts should tend to the 
collection by the government on behalf of the people 
of the public money now in jeopardy,” he is in one 
sense right and in another sense wrong. He is right 
in saying that our measures must be business-like 
rather than vindictive; he is wrong if he implies 
that it will necessarily be a business-like measure 
{to try to collect the whole debt without regard 
to any other interests. Such an_ attempt 
would probably defeat its own objects. If the Pacific 
railroads had a large available surplus the case would 
be different. It might not change the rights and 
wrongs of the matter, but it would greatly change 
the practical possibilities. It is much easier to divide 
a surplus than to adjust a deficit. In the present in- 
stance we are face to face with something very like a 
| deficit. Whether the Pacific railroads ever will dis- 
| charge their debt to the government may be an open 
| question; but it is certain that they will not do so in 
|a hurry, because they canno‘. Any measure which 
jignores this state of things ‘s likely to sacrifice the 
interests of the government itself as well as those of 
other parties. ‘With no condonation of wrong- 
| doing,” we should nevertheless look the facts squarely 

in the face. 

If there were money enough to satisfy all legitimate 
claims, the practical question would be comparatively 
simple. Weshould only have to inquire how much 
the company owes the government, and what mea- 
|sures would best insure the payment of that debt. 
|The Thurman Act of 1878 was passed with these ideas 
in view. But matters have changed greatly in the 
course of ten years. ‘The business is seen to be much 
| less profitable. The Thurman Act no longer protects 
the government, and some of its requirements are dis- 
advantageous to allinterests concerned. But the same 
shrinkage of profits which has prevented the govern- 
ment from realizing the expected benefits from this 
lact has also caused lozs to other parties; and it has 

made it impossible for the government to extend its 
| requirements without trenching upon the rights of 
| others who have accepted the Thurman Act in good 
| faith. 

| We have at least three distinct questions to settle. 
| 1. What are the respective yights of the different 
| parties? 2. What measures can Congress lawfully 
|take to protect the government interests? 3. How 
| far is it practically advisable for Congress to go to the 
full extent of its powers in this matter? In deciding 
the last question, the business interests of the United 
States form the chief, if not the only, cunsideration. 
But it is important to remember that the last question is 
not the only one and cannot possibly be treated as 
though it stood alone. 

Had the same parties controlled the Pacific rail- 
roads throughout their whole bistory, or had Con- 








gress pursued a consistent policy with regard to legis- 
| lation, the case would be much simpler. To under- 
| stand the complications which have come up, we 
| must take ashort survey of the history of the roads. 
The Union and Central Pacific were built under the 
| pressure of something like military necessity. The 
need of quick overlana communication with Califor- 
| nia was felt to be something vital. In 1862, Congress 
| gave the companies a land grant and a guarantee of 
| interest on some of their bonds; two years later, when 
| this was found to be insufficient, the land grant was 
| doubled, and the companies were relieved, for the 
|time being, from the obligations to indemnify the 
| United States for the interest which it was called 
upon to pay. Congress, in other words, waived the 
right to recover that interest until 1897, when the 
| principal would become due. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Congress did not expect that the United 
States would ever be repaid in full. They were not 
providing for that. The construction of the road and 
not the repayment of the money was the paramount 





|; object in view. 


In 1864 it was believed by every one that the Union 


ness, and the holders of its stock and securities have | Pacific Railroad was going to cost much more than it 
follower plates, ete. It is obvious that it is necessary | just paid an assessment of $12,000,000 to make good actually did. Had the government granted less 
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favorable terms it is likely that the work would have 


till 1897. A was converting the returns from that 


been discontinued. But it was found, not long after, | property to his own use, in such a manner that in 1897 


that the work on the first sections would be unex- 
pectedly cheap. This altered the state of things. 
What previously seemed only a tolerable arrange- 
ment, now turned out to be a very profitable one. 
The profit, unfortunately, went into the hands of a 
construction company—the Crédit Mobilier. This 
was in itself no worse than other construction com- 
panies generally have been. In one respect it was 
better, because all the Union Pacific stockholders 
seem to have been given the chance to go into it if 
they would make a moderate cash payment. But the 
unexpected profits which it realized, and, more than 
all else, the corrupt distribution of some of its shares 
to members of Congress, have made its name a by- 
word. 


The first flush of profits, which might have been | 


used to repay the government debt, thus went to the 
Crédit Mobilier. But it soon became evident that the 
road, even when thus depheted, would have a surplus 
above its fixed charges. The government attempted 


to compel the company to use that surplus to pry cur- | 


rent interest on bonds guaranteed by the United 
States, This effort lasted from 1870 to 1875, but was 
finally defeated by a decision of the Supreme Court. 
Failing in this, Congress had recourse to special legis- 
lation: and in 1878, by the Thurman act, it was pro- 
vided that 25 per cent. of the net earnings, with 
certain other contingent sums, should be paid 
to the United States to be invested in govern- 
ment bonds a sinking fund to 
for the redemption of the debt at maturity. 
The companies questioned the right of Cougress to 
legislate in this way, but were defeated in the courts. 
This result was not to be wondered at. Here wasa 
debt for which the companies seemed at that time 
fully able to provide. Taking advantage of a techni. 


as 


cality, which prevented the United States from act- | 
ing in the matter until 1897, the companies were ar- | 


ranging their affairs in such fashion as to make it 
impossible for the debt to be paid in full. No wonder 
that the courts were ready to stretch a point in favor 
of the right of Congress to legislate on the subject. 
But meantime the Pacific roads were being weak- 
ened by a cause far more potent than the Thurman 
act. and far less excusable than the Crédit Mobilier. 
The directors were making use of their position to 


enter upon contracts for the acquisition of additional | 


lines on termslucrative to themselves but disastrous to 
the stockholders whom they represented. 
not the case with all the branch lines; but it was the 
case with a great many. Of the methods adopted in 
the case of the Union Pacific it is only necessary to 
say that Jay Gould controlled its action from 1873 to 
1880, or even later, and that he at the same time 


had a large personal interest in many of the con- | 
Of the Central Pacific, it is only neces- | 


solidations. 
sary to say that its authorities to-day, in the face of 
all the events of the last fifteen years, opeply defend 
the system by which directors can use their positions 


of trust to make contracts with themselves on their | 


own terms. 

In the years from 1880 to 1882 the tide of prosperity 
enabled the Union Pacific to meet its obligations, and 
at the same to have something left for the payment of 


dividends; and at this time the number of legitimate | 


investors increased so that they came to form a class 
which greatly complicates the present situation. Un- 


til the passage of the Thurman act such a class! 


can hardly be said to have existed. When the 
liabilities of the company toward the government were 
undefined, any man who bought Pacific railroad 
stock did so at grave risk. But now the United States 
had of itsown motion adopted a plan of adjustment 
and settlement. The company was no longer in the 
position of an intending defaulter, standing upon 
technical rights; it was subject to certain definite ob- 
ligations, calculated with a distinct end in view. The 
investor bought stock subject to those obligations, and 
he supposed that the will of one party alone would be 
insufficient to modify their terms. 

A number of things combined to render the work- 
ings of the Thurman act unsatisfactory to the 
government. Some of them were unconnected 
with Pacific Railroad management. The rise in the 
prices of United States bonds made the sinking fund 
investments unprofitable. But the main trouble 
was that the business of the road did not yield as 
much money as was anticipated. The same causes 
which prevented the investors from getting the ex- 
pected dividends prevented the government from re- 
ceiving the sums necessary to provide for the dis- 
charge of the debts. 

The history may be summed up iu a nutshell. 
owed B certain sums of money, secured by cer- 
tain pieces of property, Bhad noright to foreclos 


provide | 


This was 


| the property would probably not be worth the amount 
lof the debt. To provide against this B forced upon A 


a plan of adjustment by annual payments. C, sup- 
| posing that this adjustment was final, bought A’s in- 
| terest in the property. A series of events, for which C 
| was in no wise responsible, and which caused him 
| serious loss, made this adjustment inadequate to pro- 
tect B’s interests. What are the mutual rights of B 
and C? 
' We have shown how the present difficulties have 
arisen. We shall next week examine the various 
| plans which have been proposed for their solution. 








The Governor of lowa on Railroads. 





The *‘ robber baron” has long furnished the dem- 
agogue with one of his most precious similes He 
stands for lawless rapacity, andl every member of 
society is a robber baron in the estimation of some 


other member. To one man the banker. to another the | 


coal miner, to still another the iron maker is the modern 
equivalent of that antique rascal, while to John 
Most any one with a clean shirt is a robber baron, 
To Governor Larabee of Iowa somebody connected 
with railroads resembles ‘‘ the feudal lord who taxed 
the wayfaring public as much as his withered con- 
science in each individual case would permit.” It is 
not quite clear whether the Governor has in mind the 
| stockholder who is anxious to get four per cent. on 
his money, or the manager who is trying to keep his 
place and earn his salary, but probably he does not 
try to discriminate nicely among robbers. In passing, 
it is well to notice one interesting historical fact 
brought out by the Governor, which is that the feudal 
lord taxed the wayfarer as much as his withered con- 
science would permit. We had been led to think that 
his greed was limited by ruder agencies,—that he 
robbed till he got knocked on the head. or till there 
was no more to take. 
he had even a withered conscience. 

Specifically, Governor Larrabee, in his inaugural ad“ 
‘dress the other day at Des Moines, made, amongst 
| others, the following charges against the railroads 
operating in Iowa: 

Rates are by far too high. 
and rolling stock ave about one-third what they were 
15 years ago, local passenger and freight rates have 
| not decreased to any perceptible degree. 

Railroad managers aver that the interest paid on 
the indebtedness of the roads and the dividends on 
capital stock are not excessive. But the roads are 
heavily over-capitalized, and probably did not cost 
over $15,000 per mile. Their $13,000,000 of net earn- 
ings would be a fair profit un twice the amount actu- 
ally invested in the roads. 

The employés of the railroads receive a smaller pro- 
portion of the total earnings of their employers than 
workmen in other occupations—say, a little ever one- 
third. 

The roads make arbitrary discriminations as between 
individuals or places, and to engage in business with 
any success one must court the railroads. By discrim- 
inating against the state they have driven out indus- 
tries; ‘‘and a large number of empty shops and 
factories in the State are dreary monuments of rail- 
road hostility to Iowa enterprise. Our towns and 
rural districts are being taxed and our wholesale busi- 
ness is being discouraged to build up a few large cities 
| outside of our borders.” 

Steel rails cost in 1886 about 70 per cent. less than 
in 1872, and locomotives cost in 1886 from 33 to 40 per 
cent, less than in 1872; but rails and rolling stock 
are not the only elements of cost in building rail- 

|roads, and the prices of labor and cross ties have 
not decreased in the ratio of the decline in the 
other items. Referring to the last report of the 
Railroad Commissioners of Iowa, we find that on 
six solvent roads, which carry 75 per cent. of the ton- 
|nage of Iowa, the rate per ton per mile was 2,582 
|eentsin 1872, and 1.341 cents in 1885. While rails 
| have decreased 70 per cent., and locomotives 33 to 40 
/per cent., the average amount received for freight 
| has decreased 52 per cent. 
| Thecommissioners estimite the stock and debt of 
the roads in Iowa at about $39,000 per mile; the total 
cost of road and equipment per mile is put at about 
the same figure. The stock per mile is put at $18,282. 
| It is not likely that these figures are excessive. In 
| deed, if the railroads of Iowa have been built, 
equipped, provided with stations and all the necessary 
| facilities for handling and taking care of their traffic 
| for $39,000 per mile they are cheap. The capital stock 


i 


\ 


A | and bonded debt of all the roads of the United States 


in 1886 was $59,000 per mile, and the ‘‘cost of road and 
equipment” was $54,300, So that aside from what we 


It is interesting to learn that | 


While prices of rails | 


know of the cost of roads actually built, we have 
further reason to suppose that the roads of Iowa are 
not greatly ‘‘ over-capitalized.” 

The interest paid in 1886 on account of the funded 
debt of the roads in Iowa was 4.83 per cent. Seventeen 
roads had a surplus, and 15 a deficit after paying ex- 
penses, interest and rentals, and the net result was 
3.82 per cent. on the capital stock available for divi- 
| dends or surplus. In the same year the railroads of the 
United States paid 4.53 per cent. interest on bon is and 
debt, and 2.04 per cent. dividends on stock. Of the 
3.82 per cent. available for dividends or surplus on the 

lines in Towa, we cannot now estimate how much 
| should properly have gone to renewals and betterments 
| Of the property. It is safe to say, however, in general 
| terms, that the railroads of Iowa or of other states have 
| not invested in renewals, and charged to operating ex- 
| penses, enough of their earnings to keep their property 
good. But there remains the further consideration 
that but 17 of the roads show on their Iowa lines any 
surplus, 15 show a deficit, and but nine pay any divi- 
dend. In short, the railroad business in lowa is like 
every other business everywhere else. Few make 
money init; many just keep from absolute failure, 
and others fail. Yet it is vital to the people 
of lowa that some should always be found ready to 
risk their money in the business of transportation, 
It is well to bear in mind, also, that reduction in 
the cost of building and maintaining railroads has 
redounded to the benefit of the communities in making 
| it possible to furnish transportation by rail to regio 1s 
before served inadequately by wagon roads only. 

The Governor asserts that but a comparatively small 

part of the earnings of the roads is paid out to em- 
| ployés, and intimates that if rates are reduced the 
|companies should not economize in wages. Again 
| referring to the report of his Commissioners, we find 
|that the gross earnings of the roads apportioned to 
| lowa were $56,000,000. the net earnings $13,000,000, 
; and the sum paid directly to employés was $13,700,- 
000. But the Commissioners further estimate that 
| the indirect payment for labor would raise the amount 
actually paid in wages to $29,000,000. itis unneces- 
sary to make any refined study of this part of the sub- 
ject. The reason for its introduction in the Gover- 
nor’s speech may be readily enough seen. 

The general accusation of}discrimination against the 

state of lowais afamiliar one. No one denies that 
| railroads have held jealously to their power to aid in- 
| dividuals and localities by preferences in rates or fa- 
| cilities, but that ‘* hostility” has entered seriously 
into these discriminations few believe. Wisely or 
|unwisely the power has been used as a means of 
| building up business, and the first duty in thinking of 
| its effects is to free our minds from cant. 

The state of Iowa is one of those which have been 
| aided most greatly in their original development by 
the introduction of railroads, and to-day no more 
| prosperous or productive state can be found in the 
|Union. This development may be traced directly to 
| the railroads, which have virtually placed her pro- 
|ducts in the markets of the world. There have. of 
| course. been irregularities in results to different sec- 
tions, and as American food products have had to 
‘compete with the output of other and newer fields 
| abroad, there jas been a gradual decline in the prices 
received by the Iowa farmer. as well as by the Iowa 
| railroads, which neither could avoid. 

Another combination of circumstances which has 
|made disatisfaction, results from the geographical 
| position of the state of Iowa. Her citizens are forced 
| to see an enormous stream of traffic flow through her 

borders from beyond the state, on eitber side, to and 
from the markets of the East. Iowa has not, and 
probably never will have, a great receiving or dis- 
| tributing centre, though undoubtedly more wholesale 
| business will be done in her cities as time goes on. 
|The result tothe state from lying on the line of the 
| tide of commerce has been that the volume of busi- 
| ness passing through her territory is large as com- 
| pared with that originating and ending within the 
|state. The lower rates which sometimes have of ne- 
cessity to be made to move the products of states more 
| remote from the markets have always troubled the 
| Iowa railroad regulators. 

The yearly reports of the Iowa Railroad Commuis- 
sioners. a body conceded to rank among the highest of 
its class. shows that, even in the most trivial matters, 

any complaints are fully investigated, and that the 

railroads. when in fault. seldom dispute the ruling of 
the Commission. This is especially the case in the 
matter of discriminations, as between persons or 
places. aud it is fair, we think, to say that rates in 
Iowa ase, on the average, as uniform and just as is 
possible, considering the network of routes in various 
directions and with varying distances, tending to 
cqmplicate the whole matter. 
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Train Accidents in 1887. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS—THEIR NATURE AND CAUSES FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 
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lisions are generally given with sufficient clearness to make Year.... Suicicaebaslannse weeust® avc.n/f SMOG! SRO SH) OSS BF 48/2 9/218/ 456, 9 oj 13} 101 | 205) 207] 916! 406} 890 
it improper to class them as unexplained, and hence we enter _ ‘ils eS Te we, 








them as miscellaneous. : ee ie fullness, but yet leave us in doubt, so that they have to go | derelictions. the danger of which h every one had been warned 
As @ means of showing mage clearly the distribution of into ‘‘miscellaneous” or ‘‘unexplained.” It is, how- | against, is too well known to need restatement here. 

the bier aa of the more vets accidents pee poms herewith ever, sufficiently clear that whichever way we The casualties resulting directly from‘: the deadly car- 

. ee — en the conmaltios according at the record, whether at frequency of accidents or severity 

vo their causes. This table, like the other, must be taken, ‘ . 


stove” cannot be readily calculated, as both the killed and 

mage ‘ of results, the cases attributable to inefficient or insufficient | the injured in each accident are reported in the aggregate, 
— & az‘compiete, but ase basis for saint In aay a help, faulty discipline, leck of supervision and the like, con-| persons who escaped the fire and those who may have been 
cidents the causes appear to be stated with considerable stitute by far the largest single class. The Bussey bridge, | killed before its breaking out not being separated from the 


* We have noted at the head of the table the train mileage of | the White River bridge and the Chatsworth trestle disasters | others. In the four principal accidents that were accom- 
the United States, which will serve as a basis for approximate 


comparisone, though the reader will bear in mind that a portion | 2*® indeed classified as from ‘‘ defects of road;” but that the | panied by fire, there’ were 66 passengers killed and 56 in- 
of the accidents each month happened on Canadian roads. popular as well as the scientific verdict attributes them to! jured. AtSt. Thomas the fire was doubtless started from 
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the engine. People killed or injured by fire in smaller train ac- 
cidents swell the total to 68 passengers and 7 employés killed, 
56 passengers and 2 employés injured. 

As all our readers know, the monthly records which we 
here summarize are very far from perfect, most of the infor- 
mation being gleaned from the newspapers. _The number of 
persons injured, and the statement whether they are em- 
ployés, passengers, bystanders or trespassers are facts specially 
hard to give; but the record of deaths and fatal injuries is 
doubtless near enough the truth to afford good grounds for 
comparison, at least. For convenience of reference we ap 
pend the dates of the eight most notable disasters of the year: 

Jan. 4, Republic, O., and Mitteneague, Mass.; Feb. 5, 
White River, Vt.; March 14, Forest Hills, Mass.; May 28, 
Kittanning Point, Pa.; July 15, St. Thomas, Ont.; Aug. 10, 
Chatsworth, Ill.; Oct. 10, Kouts, Ind.; Dec. 31, Greenville, 
Ky. 








Mr. Charles Latimer contributes to a recent issue of the 
Railway Section Foreman a paper on super-elevation of 
rails. He points out the difference in practice on the various 
roads of the country. One cause of this difference he finds 
in the fact that ‘‘ the building of railroads has been super- 
vised by engineers and railroad men ranging all the way 
from the superlatively technical to the plainest of practical 
men, who refuse to use the level because they believe they 
can trust to the correctness of their eyes, and who declare 
that they can put ina frog or a switch as well as any one 
cav who calculates the length of lead by a proper formula.” 
Another cause is fcund in the fact that the curves have 
been carelessly allowed to assume their position through neg 
lect, lack of labor and lack of ballast. Mr. Latimer cites his 
well known rule on the old Atlantic & Great Western, which 
was to elevate the outer rail half an inch tothe degree. 
view of the general increase of speed in late years, he now rec- 


ommends an inch to the degree for trunk lines and °{ in. per de- | 


gree for lines of slower traffic. Mr. Latimer kas in times past 
opposed the extreme elevation used by some engineers, and in 
discussing the present practice on the road of which he 
was so long chief engineer he points out that the present 
rule of 114 in. per degree would elevate the outer rail on 
a niue degree curve 6% in. above the elevation estab- 
lished by, him ; thatis, to 1114 in. instead of 444. The 
present practice of the Erie is to elevate th2 outer rail 11 
in. for each degree, up to a maximum elevation of 6 in., 
end the rule is of course followed on the N. Y., P. & O. 
While it is difficult to get at just the best theoretical rule for 
super-elevation, it is of the first importance that whatever 
rule is adopted the elevation should be carefully kept through- 
out any one curve. Sags in curves are harder to avoid and 
more troublesome in their effects than on straight line. 








Prompt action on one of the lessons of the recent sad col- 
lision in Kentucky has been taken by at least one road, as 
will appear from a circular which we print in another col- 
umn this week. Surely this warning, if worthy of notice 
at all, should be heeded without unnecessary delay. And it 
is worthy of attention for various reasons, as we have here- 
tofore suggested. The errors in shipping, marking, billing 
and loading freight which are occasioned by similarity of 
names are a source of petty annoyance on all roads, and fre- 
quently cause losses. We sre not sure, though, that the 
Maine Central has taken the best way out of its difficulty, if, 
indeed, all difficulties of this kind can be wholly done away 
with. Where the name of a station or a side track is given 
by the officers of a road they certainly are responsible for its 
suitableness, and in many other cases they could doubtless 
exert an influence for good with the people concerned in 
the name of a village or a post-office; but whether 
old towns with names that for ordinary usage are sufficiently 
distinctive can be profitably changed is not so clear. In 
many such cases the use of the telegraph call or the number 
of the station would quite likely be the better safeguard. We 
are inclincd to think that this would be preferable to apply- 
ing names like ‘‘ Messalonskee,” or ‘‘ Eastville,” or ‘‘ Middle- 
town” where they apparently will come into familiar use 
only by a considerable effort. And it would seem that dis- 
tinctiveness as regards the whole state is desirable. A half 
dozen other roads in Maine might, with equal propriety, 
adopt ‘* Centre” and ‘‘ The Falls.” These places may grow 
to importance ina century or two, and it is desirable to 
choose a name that will be adopted as the name. Why not 
strike out on an independent tack and take Pasadena, Bis- 
marck, or Walla Walla, Spokane, Pueblo or Swissvale ? 








Reports concerning tbe desperation of the farmers and 
other residents of the treeless plains of the West in their 
quest for fuel continue to come in. This week the farmers 
along the line of the Union Pacific in the western part of 
Nebraska have been helping themselves to coal from the cars 
by stopping trains, dumping the coal on the ground and haul- 
ing itaway. Similar proceedings have occurred in other 
p!aces, force being used to prevent interference by trainmen. 
A county attorney in Iowa complains to the Governor that 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will not furnish cars to 
supply coal to the town of Audubon, though 500 tons are 
needed at once. Box cars are plenty, the attorney says, but 
the road will use nothing but open cars, which are scarce. 
Many families there are burning corn, which is worth 35 
cents a bushel and growing scarce. 








Several of our contemporaries have circulated the state 
ment that the Pennsylvania was building freight cars with 
ix wheel trucks. This is not the case, and the report prob- 
ably arose from the fact that a car with four four-wheel 
trucks has Leen lately built at $Altoona ‘or carrying cables 


In| 


weighing up to 100,000 Ibs. The Lehigh Valley has also 
built a special platform car of 80,000 lbs. capacity, which is 
carried on two six-wheel iron trucks of special construction. 








Eight bills have already been introduced in both houses of 
the New York Legislature, to carry out the recommendations 
of the Railroad Commissioners, made in th2ir last report. 
They fix the responsibility cf railroads for damages by fire 
from locomotives, establish a penaity for failure to report to 
the Board, control leases aud consolidation, regulate high- 
way crossings, provide for enforcing by legal process the 
recommendations of the Board, make charters dependent 
upon the approval of the Board, prevent discrimination 
against shippers by canal, and provide for iron railings on 
the roofs of box cars. Much of this legislation has been 
repeatedly urged by the Commissioners in past years. 








The blockade of west-bound Pacific Coast traffic continues. 
We hear nothing now of passengers who have to wait three 
days to get a seat ; but of freight there is said to he 1,000 
cars waiting at Ogden. A San Francisco dispatch says that 
the Union Pacific agents lay all the blame on the Southern 
Pacific, which, they assert, keeps a good supply of engines on 
the Southern route at the expense of the Central Pacific 
(Ogden) line. 








The Florida Vestibule train now running by the Pennsyl- 
vania route from New York to Jacksonville is fitted up with 
a system of heating which unites the best devices of several 
different systems and is used with Mr. Baker’s method of in- 
ducing a circulation in the pipes of the Baker system by 
means of steam from the locomotive. The cross-pipe of the 
Baker system passes as usual under the floor of the car and is 
| inclosed in a tank orcase. Steam from the engine enters this 
| tank and heats the water in the cross-pipe and consequently 
| starts a circulation inthe Baker system. The condensed water 
trapped off by a Gold trap, placed at the end of the tank op- 
posite the entrance of the steam. The Sewall coupling is 
used between the cars. 











A committee of citizens in addressing a complaint to a rail- 
road presideut recently, opened by stating that the division 
superintendent to whom they naturally would (and did) 
apply ‘‘ seemed to be too busy a man to give proper attention 
to patrons’ wishes;” he had evaded interviews and broken 
his promises. The moderate tone of the complaint of these 
citizens indicated that their characterization of the subordinate 
official was probably not unfair. A prominent officer uf 
another large road was ‘‘in” when a complainant called, 
and was ‘‘out” when the preliminary negotiations for an in- 
| terview had been concluded. The disappointed complainer 
thought the side door had been unfairly used as an exit, and 

quite likely he was right. Net long ago _ the 
|hewspapers printed the letter of one of the most 
distinguished railroad presidents of the country, in 
| which he answered an important complaint by state- 
|ments which virtually said ‘‘I have no arguments with 
| which to meet you, but I will discuss quibbles so as to stave 
| off your case as long as possible.” The phases of human 
nature here illustrated are not new; these are simply fresh 
| illustrations of old facts. We mention them now because 
| they give pertinence to the query whether the notion that 
| Satiing and evasion are unprofitable substitutes for fair 
and square action is a notion founded on truth. The en- 
ployment of this sort of tactics by men of the most intelli- 
gent class, and in dealings which are semi-public in their 
nature—the place where the aforesaid notion is supposed to 
be the best grounded—leads one to ask if there has not been 
a mistake somewhere? Do business methods of this kind 
really pay ? 














There is a decided improvement in the shipbuilding trade 
in Great Britain, and the tone of the market, particularly for 
plates and angles, is exceedingly satisfactory. Besides the 
new ships ordered, a large number of old vessels are being 
fitted with triple expansion engines. An example of the suc- 
cess of triple expansion engines is afforded in the Grantully 
Castle, a well known steamship running between London aud, 
the Cape of Good Hope. An additional high pressure cylin- 
der was added to the old engines, and new high pressure 
boilers were substituted for the old boilers working at 70 
Ibs. pressure. The result has been a reduction ia the con- 
sumption of coal from 49 to 37 tons per day, a net reduction 
in the engineer’s staff, and the ship on her first voyage with 
the triple expansion engines bas made the fastest passage on 
record between England and the Cape, having steamed 6,000 
knots at the average rate of 14.1 knots per hour, which is 
an excellent performance for such a small consumption of 
fuel. The Grantully Castle measures 367 x 51, and is 3,551 
tons gross register. To move such a ship through the water 
at over 1614 miles per hour on a consumption of 212 lbs. of 
coal per mile isa considerable feat, and surpasses the per- 
formance of a good locomotive on a level track. The 
average displacement of the Grantully Castle being about 
7,000 tons, the consumption per mile per gross ton moved 
was under 14 oz. A locomotive, even at a moderate speed, 
burns at least 2 ozs. per ton gross weight of train, and gen- 
erally considerably more. 








General Annenkoff, the builder of the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
road, has published a pamphlet on the commerce of the 
region served by this road, in which, in addition to a de- 
scription of the freight into and from Persia, with the routes 
followed, he describes the building of the line, which was 
noticed in The Railroad Gazette, of March 4, 1887, and sets 
forth at some length the resources of the country as offering 
a new supply of cotton to the world. The road, as is known, 








commences on the east coast of the Caspian, and passes 
through Merv (which bas grown greatly in importance 
since the Russian occupution) to the bank of the Oxus, 
at Carjui. Much of the soil in the region passed 
through is extremely fertile, and the Russians bave put a 
stop to the robbing and murder which had desolated the 
country, and offer employment at good wages to the people. 
The old irrigating ditches have been opened, and the people 
set to work as agriculturists. Much attention has been given 
to cotton raising, as there are over 900 cotton factories in 
Russia, employing some 220,000 persons, which, heretofore, 
have been dependent on American, Indian and Egyptian cot- 
ton for their raw material, requiring some 570,000 bales 
from the various sources. Neither the yield nor quantity is 
at present satisfactory, as an acre does not produce 
over half the cleaned lint that is obtained in this country, 
but they are importing ‘‘ upland” seed with the intention 
of improving the quality and yield of the crop. Success in 
this movement will not only influence our exports of cotton 
to Russia, but als» to England and Germany, as the Russians, 
who are already competing with those countries, will be 
enabled to still further compete with them in the markets of 
Central Asia, particularly in Persia, Afghanistan and Asia 
Minor. The Russian steamboats on the Caspian bave given 
that country control of the trade of Northwestern Persia for 
some time, while the Trans-Caspian road gives her the 
cheapest route to Khorapan and Afghanisten. 








Sir Julian Danvers, the Public Works Secretary at the 
India office, read a paper at the last meeting of the Royal 
Statistical Society on the somewhat incomprehensible omis- 
sion of all account of ton or passenger mileage in English 
railroad accounts, in which he trusted that any objections on 
the part of the companies to supply what is required would be 
removed, and that, at any rate, the Council of the society 
would feel it right to exercise its influence with Her Majes- 
ty’s government tu require that in every future railway bil] 
powers should be given to the Board of Trade to call 
upon the railway companies to render such sta- 
tistical returns as may be considered desirable in 
the public interests. Sir Alexander Rendel thought that 
if they were in use in England there would be something like 
the same result as had been the case in America. Herapath’s 
objects to all this, closing an editorial with, ‘‘ An American 
trader cannot tell from one day to another what a traffic 
charge will be. To the average American holder the earn- 
ings month Ly montb give no clew as to the dividend. The 
one is at the mercy of pools, scalpers, and underhand compe- 
tition, the other is not seldom at the mercy of men not differ- 
ing widely from swindlers. Does Sir Julian Danvers hold 
up such a model for our imitation‘ If not, what is the use 
parading these far-off cows with long horns before the Brit 
ish public’ Sir Julian ‘proposed requiring these returns in 
the hope of reducing British freight rates. Herapath’s does 
not think, apparently, that such reduction would cause a 
sufficient increase in the traffic to allow dividends to be kept 
at their present rate, hence, it enriches the vocabulary of our 
oppressed grapgers. 








The St. Gotthard Railroad is to be double tracked at an 
estimated cost of $2,600,000. The work will be done gradu- 
ally, and will be completed only in 1896. The great tunne] 
was originally made sufficiently wide for two tracks, and 
other large works on this road were designed with a view 
to alternate double tracking when the increase of traffic 
warranted. The amount of freight traffic has exceeded ex- 
pectations, and shows a steady growth. 








A thermo motor or hot air engine is described and illus- 
trated in a recent issue of Industries. The engine has 
been designed by Mr. James Hargreaves, of Widnes, and 
has been running for some weeks in Liverpool on a consump- 
tion of less than 14 lb. of fuel per I H. P. per hour, The 
fuel is creosote or coal tar. The great economy of the engine 
is due to the extreme limits of temperature between which 
the engine works, the initial temperature of the vapor used, 
the products of combustion of creosote, is about 2,800° and 
the final temperature ouly 180°. While this great difference 
confers great economical advantages, it has always hitherto 
been a serious drawback, as the friction at such a high tem 
perature has proved soencrmous and unmanageable as to des 
troy the cylinders and packing rings. If these difficulties 
can be successfully overcome, there is doubtless a great fu- 
ture before an engine that burns such a small weight of fue- 
for the power developed. 








TECHNICAL. 


Westinghouse Brakes in Victoria. 


The Jron and Steel Trades Journal says a contract has been 
signed between the railroad commissioners of Victoria and 
the Weestinghouse Brake Co., under which it is provided 
that the automatic air brake of that company shall be ex- 
clusively used on the Victorian railroads. 


Railroads Built in Canada. 


The annual report of the Department of Railways will be 
issued shortly. The total number of miles of railway place? 
under traffic between June 30, 1886, and Dec, 31 last. will, 
it is understood, reach about 524. The number of miles of 
track laid in the same time reaches 876, bringing the figures 
for miles of traffic up to Dec, 31, 11,221, and miles of track 
laid 12,400. This compares favorably with last year, but 
far greater activity in railway construction is expected in 
1888. The increase in track 1s about 7.6 per cent. In the 
United States it may be put at about 9 per cent. 


Steam Car for Tramways, 
The Rowan system for steam car for tramways is in extensive 
use in Europe, A car showing some modification from the 
older type has been lately constructed, which is intended for 
running on lines of heavy grades (75 to 105 ft. per mile). 
This car, to which one or more ordinary cars can be attached 
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if necessary, can round curves with a curvature of 114.6 
degrees (50 ft. radius). The engine emits neither steam aor 
smoke, as the exhaust is condensed in a net of tubes or sur- 


face condenser kept cool by a current of air. Coke is burnt | 
in order to avoidsmcke. ‘The chief dimensions are: 

Length over platiforms.. .. ...............2-4- 28 ft. 4in. 
eae i sc aWisesesdes Sx0ancnd 6 ft. 7 in. 


Weight in working ovder.... 
Total weight on drivers 
Maximum weight per woee ... 
Carrying capacity.. iis 
Maximum tractive force ....... 
Speed per hour.. ........ — 
Consumption of coke pet hour 
Area of condensation. Bee ote nwe Saeas ane ; > Bobieee: te. 

The working expenses for such a car, baving a capacity of 
from 50 to 60 passengers, are about the same as for a one- | 
horse street car. 


20 250 Ios. 
418.000 Ibs. 
4.725 Ibs. 
5G persors 
2,700 Ibs 
12 miles 

3 to 44 Ibs. 


The Fan Blower. 

The introduction of fan blowers in this country during the 
past quarter of a century has been truly remarkable. In 
great measure throuzh the enterprise of the original manu- 
tacturer, Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, of Boston, Mass., their uses 
have been multiplied a thcusand fold. Originally constructed 
almost solely for blowing forge, furnace and cupola fires and 
for ventilating buildings, their uses bave so multiplied that 
they are now used as principals or accessories in almost 
every line of manufacture. 

The rota:y positive blast blower bas been in many cases 
displaced by its rival, the fan. Many cupolas are fitted with 
a Sturtevant pressure blower and the introduction of the fan 
for blowing boiler fires has been fully as extensive The 
former style is still further employed in connection with 
sand blast machines and for forcing air long distances, as in 
pneumatic tube delivery systems. 

The fiela covered by the ventilating fan, either as an ex- 
hauster or as a blower, has also greatly increased. This type 
of fan is now used in its different forms for a hundred pur- 
poses where it was Originally used for one. From the mine 
to the ship-of-war, and from removing steam from laundries 
and dye-houses to preventing the accumulation of smoke and 
gases in shops and mills, it has proved a great boon to man- 
kind. 

No planing-mill is now complete without a system of piping 
and an exhauster for shavings and sawdust. The waste 
material can be also drawn from emery, buffing and polish- 
ing wheels. Various materials, such as wool, cotton, seed 
cotton, hulls, ete., are conveyed considerable distances with 
great facility and economy. 

In connection with a steam heater iu the steam hot blast 
apparatus, a new field has been developed. Lumber, wool, 
grain, glue, tobacco, etc., are now rapidly dried by this 
apparatus. Buildings are effectually ventilated and heated 
by its use. 

It is stated that over 40,000 fan blowers have been sold 
since their manufacture was first started. 

Car Wheels in Massachusetts. 

The following circular has been issued by the Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners to the various railroads in 
that state : 

Please send to this Board a statement as te the wheels in 
use on the road managed by you, giving the makers’ names. 
the kind of wheel and tbe number cf each kind, if within 
your knowledge. 

If you cannot give the number, state as nearly as possible 
the proportion of each kind to the whole number. 

Please also state what kind, or kinds, of new wheels you 
are now putting on, and which kimd you consider the best, 
the most durable and the safest. 

Please also give the number of broken wheels found on 
your road during the past year, giving, as near as possible, 
the number of each kind of wheel. 

Test of the Turner-Beard Brake. 
A company of a dozen gentlemen, comprising several well- 
known railroad men of Boston, witnessed a private trial of 
the Turner-Beard automatic brake for freight trains on the 
Boston & Albany road, at Allston, on the 19th inst. ‘The 
road had provided for the test a train consisting of au engine 
and 15 unloaded new stock cars, all equipped with this 





brake. Several tests were made to show the effect 
of the brake when suddenly applied upon com- 
lete trains and upon sections of broken trains. 


he most satisfactory trial resulted in a stop within 376 
ft. with the train going at, a speed of between 25 and 
30 miles an hour. The second section of a broken train 
stopped automatically within a distance of 1,000 ft. The 
tests were made without the assistance of sand and the loco- 
motive was moderately beavy. The company claims for this 
brake inexpens:veness and entirely independent action. 

The Boston & Albany has already equivped about 100 
freight cars with the Turner-Beard brake. 








RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS, 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulations of Rail- 
roads. 

The Nebraska statute ‘‘ to Regulate Railroads and Prevent 
Unjust Discrimination” of March 31, 1887, provides that all 
the charges made for service in the transportation of passen- 
gers or property, shall be reasonable and just, and requires 
each railroid company to print and keep for public inspec- 
tion, schedules showing the rates and fares and charges 
which have been established and are in force upon sucl rail- 
road. It prohibits any preference or advantage to any par- 
ticular person, company, corporation or locality, or any par- 
ticular description of traffic in any respect, and places the | 

eneral supervision of all railroads within the state in the | 

»0ard of transportation, and requires it carefully to investi- | 
gate any complaint made in writing, and under oath, con- 
cerning any unjust discrimination. The Supreme Court of 
the state, construing and enforcing the provisions of this law 
inacase just decided, hold that the act is to be liberally 
construed to carry with effect the purposes for which it was 
intended; that the board of transportation has authority to 
determine in the first instance what are just and reasonable 
charges for the services rendered, or to be rendered, on such 
railway; that the word ** locality” mentioned in the statute 
means the territory unjustly discriminated against, and may | 
be a village, city. county, or portion of tbe state; that the | 
power to determine what is an uvjust rate and charge, aud 

the extent of the same, and to prevent unju-t discrimination, 

carries with it the power to decide what is a just rate and 

charge, and authorizes the board to fix just and reasonable 

rates and charges: and that when the board of transportation 

has investigated cbarges of unjust discrimination agaiust a 

railroad company, and bas fund such unjust discrimmation 

to exist. aud ordered such railroad company to reduce its 

rates to conform toa schedule presented by such board, which | 
order the railroad company neglected to comply with, muan- 

damus is a proper remedy to enforce such order, and the 

mention of the district court in the statute will not pr clude 

bringing the action in the Supreme Court, where tue latter 

court has original jurisdiction ' 

The code of Jowa, $$ 1,317-1,322, provides for the valua- 
tion of railroad property by tie executive council, and | 
makes it the duty of such council to transinit to the couuty | 














| the 


track in each county, etc., and the rate per mile of assess- 


township, or lesser taxiug district in their country. Section 
1,322 provides that all suca railroad property shall be taxable 
upon said assessment at the same rates, by the same officers, 
and for the same purposes as the property of individuals 
within such counties, cities, etc, Chapter 10, tit. 4, § 4, pro- 
vides tbat agricultural lands within city limits shall not be 
taxed for city or town purposes. The Supreme Court holds 
that the boards «f supervisors do uot assess the railroad 
property lying with their respective districts, but fix the 
proportion of the aggregate assessmeut made by the council, 
which shall be subject to the local taxes of those districts, 


| and the provisions of Chapter 10, tit 4, § 4, do not appiy to 


property of this character.? 

A Iowa statute (19th Sen. Ass., c. 158) provides that 
property in a city not subject to taxes for general municipal 
purposes shall be hable to a road tax not exceeding five mills 
on the dollar. Code Lowa, § 496, provides that for general 
municipal purposes the tax shall not exceed 10 mills on the 
dollar, A raiiroad company was taxed at the rate of seven 
mills ou the dollar for generai purposes, and five mills on 
the dollar for road tax. The Supreme Court rules that, as 
the road was liable for a general tax, the road tax was im- 
properly levied.* 

in New York, the Court of Appeals rules that a Court of 
Equity may authorize the Receiver of a railroad to create 
debts for rolling stock and other purposes when in its opinion 
it is necessary for the operation of the road and to make such 
debts a first lien. Such an o:der may be made after a fore- 
closure sale of the road, but betore the purchasers have 
taken possesson. In 1852 the P. & M. R. Co. mertgaged its 
property to secure bonds, and in 1854 one Vilas bought some 
of its roiling stock at a sheriff's sale and leased it to the com- 
pany. The company afterwards went into the hands of a 
Receiver, and in 1857 a sale of its property other than that 
leased by Vilas was ordered. The sale was made, but before 
it was perfected the order as to buying rolling stock was 
made by the court. Later the Receiver made an agreement 
with Vilas whereby the latter released to him part of his 
leased rolling stock, the agreement providing that if it should 
be tinally determined that ‘‘ the said property belongs abso- 
lutely and beneficially to Vilas’ he should be paid for the 
release $18,000, and interest, with a first lien on the prem- 
ises. By the firal judgment in the foreclosure action it was 
held that Vilas’ title to the rolling stock was paramount to 
mortgage. The Court of Appeals rules that this 
wa; a determination that the property belonged ‘‘ absolutely 
and beneficially * to Vilas within the agreement, and that 
his lien was valid and followed the property into the hands of 
the purchasers. In 1877 the holders of a majority of the 
mortgage bonds of the road sold them to enable the pur- 
chasers to acquire title to the property of the company and 
to organize a new company, which was done, and the pur- 
chasers agreed to abide the result of the Vilas branch of said 
foreclosure suit, and that if there should be a recovery in 
Vilas’ favor they would indemnify the sellers against the 
same. The Court of Appeals also decides, that Vilas hud no 
right, under this agreement, to a persona] judgment against 
the said purchasers for the amount of his claim.‘ 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 
In Massachusetts the Supreme Judicial Court rules that 


under the statute of that state, which provides that a rail- 
road corporation shall be responsible for property injured by 


| fire communicated by its locomotives, such ccrporation is 


not liable for the value of goods destroyed by fire while in 
its possession under a contract of carriage.> In another case, 
under the same statute, the same court holds that goods 


which had come over defendant’s road and had been 
received by plaintiffs, and goods received by plain- 
tiffs for transportation and not delivered to defendant, 


so that the parties had not come into contract relation re- 
garding them, and which were kept in a storehouse belong- 


ing to defendant, were not iv defendant’s possession under a | 


contract for carriage, whether the relation of landlord and 
tenant existed between the parties, or whether the plaintiffs, 
after receiving the goods wnich had been transported over 


defendant’s railroad, left them in defendant’s building by | 


fufference. For such goods destroyed by fire from a loco- 
motive, the railroad is liable under the s atute.® 

In Missour: a railread company finished repairs to its 
bridge across a navigable stream in the winter of 1884 and 
1885 after the ice had formed on the river. The piles used 
in the work were cut off at the surface of the ice, and when 
the ize sunk later with the falling river the stumps were cut 
again.so that when the ice went out the tops of the piles 
were from 18 to 30 in. below the surface of the water. The 
plaintiff ratted logs from the opening of the season down to 
July, wbhex the stream became so low that it would not have 
been navigab!e even if the stumps had been removed. The 
Federal Court holds that the piling had been properly re- 
moved, and that the company was not liable in damages for 
any loss which occurred while the river was susceptible of 
navigation.? 

In Georgia the Federal Court decides that when a rail- 
road company, by a contract of perpetual lease, acquired 
property of the lessor tor which an action of ejectment was 
pending, the lessee’s right of removal was only such as exist- 
ed in the lessor.* 

In Texas arailroad campany bought certain lands from 
the receiver of an insolvent railroad company, and then filed 
a bill to quiet its title to the lands. The Supreme Court 
holds that the right to question its right to hold other lands 
than those necessary to the maintenance and operation of its 
road rests with the state alone.’ 

In Alabama an action was brought against a railroad 
company for taking ties which the piaiutiff bad placed along 
its right of way, aud the question was whether the ties bad 
been wrongtully taken. ihe Supreme Court 1ules that in 
such an action evidence of a custom or usage in regard to 
the delivery, inspection and acceptance (or rejection) of 
cross-ties placed along the line of the railroad by persons de- 
siring to sell, which custom was known to plaintiff, is ad- 
missible for the defendant, as tending te show that the cross 
ties were takea under a contract, express or implied.'° 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 

In a Virginia case the duty of a carrier of passengers as to 
infirm avd heipless persons is stated by the Supreme Court 
of Appeals, but not very clearly. The Court, we presume, 
intended to rule that the carrier owes the duty of preventing 
an injury quite as much to a passenger who is infirm and 
unable to take care of himself as to any other. "?! 

In Texas a man paid for a berth in a sleeping car and on 
entering the car he placed his valise on the floor of the smok- 
ing room. He went out of the car at a station for a short 
time, the couductor and porter being in the car when he 
left. On his return the valise was gone. The Supreme 
Court holds the sleeping car company liable for the loss, '? 

In Califoruia the plaintiff, while standing upon the plat- 
form of one of the cars of a train, which he was about to en- 
ter as a passenger, was knocked off and robbed, just as the 


| train started, by a person holding a lantern in one hand and a 


club in the other; it did not appear the person committing the 
assault and robbery was au employé of the railroad company, 





| and wore a cap with a badge upon it; por that the assault was 


| ment. It is then made the duty of the board of supervisors to | made in ejecting, or attempting to eject, the plaintiff from 
| determine the asse3sed value of such railroad lying in each city, | the cars, by any one connected with the operation of the 


' 


| train, or having any charge of the depot, its grounds, or the 
road; the assault was wholly disconnected from any service 
in which any employé of the railroad company was engagad. 
| The Supreme Court rules that the railroad is not responsible 
for the assault !*. 

In Missouri a carpenter in the employ of a railroad was in- 
jured while with a wrecking train. A derrick car which 
had no draw head had been attched to the train by a rope, 
and the plaintiff claimea that it a chain had been used in- 
stead of a rope he would not have been hurt. The trial court 
told tbe jury that if the rope coupling was more dangerous 
than the chain and the injury was caused by the coupling 
the railroad was responsible. On appeal the Supreme Court 
holds that this was wrong. It wasa question ior the jury 
whether due care had been used bythe railroad, anu it did 
not follow that as a matter of law the use of a rope, even if 
a chain was better, was negligence. In this case the wrecking 
train was under the general charge of a conductor, but the 
wreck-master had control of the workmen, and, it was 
claimed, ordered the derrick car to be coupled with a rope, 
instead of a chain, and anemployé other than the plaintiff 
| executed the order. The Supreme Court holds{that the wreck- 
|master was the agent of the defendant, and that the per- 

formance of the order as given did not deprive plaintiff .of 
his remedy for injury caused by the agent. 14 
| A master is not responsible for injury caused by a ‘fellow 
servant ” unless he was negligent in employing him, or kuew 
that he was incompetent. ‘The widow of a brakeman in 
Texas sued a railroad for the death of her husband caused 
by the negligence of the engineer on the train. The widow 
alleged that the engineer was negligent and incompetent ; 
and that the company did not exercise due care in selecting 
and employing him. The evidence in regard to the care ex- 
ercised in selecting the engineer, showed that he had been a 
fireman on other roads, and had been a fireman in defend- 
ant’s employ a year before he was made engineer, and had 
always had a good reputation as to his knowiedge of the 
work and the performance of his duty. Tbe Supreme Court 
| holds that the evidence does not sustain the plaintiff's alle- 
gation and the railroad is not liable.’ 

In New York the Federal Circuit Court rules that a track 
repairer and an engineer of an elevated railroad are *‘feilow 
servants.”?!® 

Io Missouri the plaintiff, while assisting as a brakeman iu 
making up a train by the direction or with the consent of the 
yard-master, who had authority to employ necessary assist- 
ants, was thrown violently from the end of the train by the 
sudden slack caused by the engineer reversing the engine, 
running down grade, such reversal being rendered necessary 
because of a defect in a brake which had existed for four or 
five months and was known to the foreman of the round- 
house, whose duty it was to repair the defect, but was not 
known to plaintiff. The U. 8S. Federal Court rules that 
plaintiff was entitled to recover tor the injuries caused by 
the fal). 

In South Carolina a boy trespassing on the company’s 
premises was injured while on a turn-table. The Supreme 
| Court affirms a judgment in favor of the railroad.'* 

In Georgia it is held by the Supreme Court that when a 
person has suffered from a railroad corporation a pbysical 
injury whose infliction amounts to a felony, the prosecution 
of the felony is not a condition precedent to maintaining an 

action to recover for the injury.'® 


1 State v. F. E.& M. V. RR. Co., 35 N. W. Rep.. 118. 
2 Til. Cent. R. R. Co. vs. familton Co., 35 N. W. Rep., 238. 
2 Id 


4 Vilas v. Page. 9 Cent. Rep.. 466. 

5 Bassett v. Conn. River R. R. Co., 5 New Eng. Rep., 203. 

® Blaisdell vy. Conn. River R. R. Co.. 5 New Eng. Rep., 207. 

7 Cent. Trust Co. v. Wabash, St. L. & P. Ry. Co., 32 Fed. Rep. 

566. 

8 Richmond & D. R. R. Co. v. Findley, 32 Fed. Rep., 641. 

* Russell v. Tex. & P. Re. Co., 48. W. Rep., 686. 

Kenney v. Savannah, Griffia & ». a. KR. R. Co., 3South. Rep., 
13 


11 Shenandoah Valley R.R. Co. v. Moose, 3S. E. Rep., 7&7. 
12 Puliman Palace Car ©». v. Pollock, 558. W. Rew., 814 

13 Sacbrowitz v A., T. & S. F. R. Co.. 15 Pac. Rep., 24”. 

14 Tabler. v. H. & st. J. B. R. Co.. 5S.W. Rep., 810. 

15 tex & N.O.R. Co. v. Berry, 58. W. Rep., 817. 

16 Van Winkle v. Manhattan Ry. Uo., 32 Fed. Kep., 279. 

17 Cent. Trust Co. v. Texas & St. L. R. Vo., 32 Feu. Kep., 448. 
18 Bridger v, Asheville & S. R. KR. Co., 3S. E. Rep , 861 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 
New Depot at Sioux City, la. 

A new union passenger depot is to be built in Sioux 
City, La., to cost about $175,000. It will be used by the Cbi- 
cago & Northwestern. Ilinois Central, and the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha companies. 

Arresied for Negligence. 

Operator Lawson and five of the Canadian Pacific officials 
have been arrested and placed in jai] at Port Arthur, Ont., 
for negligence which resulted in the recent Horseshoe Curve 
horror, near Jack Fish, Lake Superior district. 





Chieago, Burlington & Northern Club Room. 

The opening and turning over to the Employés’ Ciub of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Northern Club-souse, at wa 
Crosse, Wis., cccurred last week, with appropriate exercises 
and about 300 people in attendance. The structure is a 
handsome and complete one, supplied with ali modern and 
essential appointments. It is of brick, with hardwood tinish. 
Un the first floor are a reading room, smoking room, billiard 
room and toilet. Op the second aretwelve large bedrooms, 
two bath rooms and a large toilet room. Every room is 
heated by steam, lighted by gas and ventilated in the best 
manner. 


Japanese Railways. 

No fewer than 34 railroad projects have been recently 
started in Japan. involving a contemplated expenditure of 
nearly $50,000,000. 


Changing Names of Stations. 

General Manager Payson Tucker, of the Maine Central, bas 
issued the following order: 

**As a measure of safety and to guard against accident to 
trains which is liable to occur in the transmission of tele- 
graphic train orders through the sinnlarity of the names of 
station on this Jine, which are only separated by a few miles, 
it is seemcd expedient to make the following changes in 
names, which will be hereafter printed and so called in all 
employés’ time-tables issued from this office : 

‘* North Belgrade will be called Messalonskee. 

‘* Hermon Centre will be catled Centre. 

‘* Brewer Junction will be called Penobscot Junction. 

‘+ Penobscot Switch will be called River Switch. 

** Ellsworth Falls will be called The Falls. 

‘+ Lisbon Falls will be called Little River. 

** Lincoln Centre will be called Middletown. 

‘* East Newport will be called Eastville. 

‘* Tickets will be sold to Ellswerth Falls, Lisbon Falls, Lin- 


auditor of each county a statement showing the length of | otherwise than that he carried a lantern with letters on it, | coln Centre and East Newport as heretofore, and the name of 
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those stations will not be changed, so far as they may be 
known to the public. ‘The Falls,” “Little River,” ‘‘Middle- 
town” and ‘‘Eastville” will be printed in our time-tables and 
usec in the transmission of telegraphic train orders, simply 
to prevent confusing the names of El'sworth and Ellsworth 
Falls, Lisbon and Lisbon Falls, Lincoln Centre and Lincoln, 
and Newport and East Newport. 


‘* The new names of all the above stations will be used in| 


sending and receiving train orders, The recent serious rail- 
road accident in the West, caused by a similarity of names 


of stations, where the word Summit was mistaken for Somer- | 


set. has shown the importance of making these changes on 


our line. and other changes of this kind will soon be an-| 


nounced. 
‘* This order will take effect Monday, Jan, 23, 1888.” 


: General Mailroad “Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 
New York, Susquehanna & Wesfern, annual meeting, 
Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 23. 
Railroad and Technical Conventions, 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows - 











The Western Society of Engi neers holds its regular meet- | 


ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

Tke New England Railway Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger .station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 


The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular | 


monthly meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, eae at 7:30 p.m. onthe third Wednesday of each 
month. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, on the third Thursday of each 
month. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets the first and third 
ba seg cf each month till June. 

ne 


August and October. 


The General Time Convention, spring meeting, will be | 


held in New York, April 11. 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents holds its annual meeting in St. Augustine, 
Fla.. on March 20. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds meetings 
on the first and third Wednesday in each month at the 
—_ of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. 

Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have | 


been declared as follows : 
Erie & Western Transportation, semi-annual, 3 per cent. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis d& Manitoba quarterly, 1!¢ per 
cent. payable Feb. 2. 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis, semi-annual, 3 per cent. 
payable Feb. 1. 
Ohio Society of Surveyors and Civil Engineers. 
This Society met in Columbus Jan. 10, 11 and 12. 


Homer C. White, Warren ; “The Public Domain,” J. T. 
Buck, Cardington ; *‘Adverse Possession.” E. D. Hazeltine, 


Hazleton; ‘Steel Tapes as Standards,” Prof. J. B. Johnson, | 


Washington University, St. Louis; ‘‘ Road-making Materials 


of the State,” Prof. E. Orton, Ohio State University :| 
‘‘A State Topographical Survey,” C. A. Hanlon, Massillon : | 


** Landscape Gardening,” John L. Culley, Cleveland; ‘*Du- 
plication of Drawings,” J. N. Bradford, Columbus; ** Mor- 
tar,” B. F. Bowen, Columbus; ‘ Difficulties of Surveying in 
the Virgima Military District,’ Wm. Reeder, London; 


‘** Philosophy of Under Draining,” Jonathan Arnett, London; | 
‘Catfish System of Drainage,” Frank M. Kennedy, Wasb- | 


ington C. H.; *‘ Comparative Cost and Efficiency of Tile 
Drains and Open Ditches,” E. B. “a Bryan; ‘** Con- 
struction of Turnpikes,”’ G. . Innis, Columbus; 
‘* Notes on Paving,” Thomas R. Wickenden, Toledo: ‘*Cleve- 
land City Pavements,” M. E. Rawson; * Street Crossings 
and Sidewalks,” R. A. Bryan, Portsmouth; ‘‘ Street Grades 
and Records,” W. H. Jennings, Columbus; ‘‘ Construction, 
Maintenance and Repairs of Short-span Highway Bridges,” 
S. A. Buchanan, Bellfontaine; *‘ Computation of Strains in 
Highway Bridges,” Prof.C. N. Brown, Ohio State University : 
“Bridge Details,” 


Bridges,” Thomas H. Jonson, Columbus; ** Pile Foundations,” | 
Julian Griggs, Columbus; ‘‘ Masonry as Applied to Railroad | 


Work,” A. G. Pugh, Columbus. 


An exhibition of instruments, all kinds used by the mem- | 


bers. was made in the hall, and a committee from the cen- 
tennial commission, who waited upon the society for the 
purpose of having a display of relics of the profession 100 


years ago, at the coming centennial, was informed that their | 


request would be complied with so far as was possible. 

A petition was presented by W. H. Jennings, Chief Engi- 
neer of the C.,H. V.& T. Railroad, and nine other civi- 
engineers of Columbus, asking permission to form a local 
branch of the State Association, which was granted. 

The Committee on Legislation also recommended tbat the 
Legislature provide by law for abandoning all the worthless 
portion of the Ohio canals. The report was accepted, but its 
recemmendations were not acted on. 
instructed to report to the next annual meeting a bill to 
govern the qualifications of persons practicing civil engineer- 
ing in the state of Ohio. 

The following officers were elected: President, J. D. Var- 
ney, Cleveland; Vice-President, O. B. Opdycke, Bryan; Sec- 
retary, C. N. Brown, Columbus; Treasurer, F. G. Sager, 
Columbus; Trustees, W. H. H. Jennings, Columbus; T. R 
Wickenden. Toledo; F. M. Davidson, West Manchester; C. 
A. Judson, Sandusky; Wm. Reeder, London. 

Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

The tenth annual meeting was held Jan. 14, 1888, Mr. 
Thomas M. Cleemann, the retiring President, delivered the 
address. He urged upon the members the importance of 
keeping up the Club with the ablest of the young engineers, 
and recommended a more aggressive spirit in claiming 
recognition from the city authorities for experts. 

The officers elected were : President, Joseph M. Wilson; 
Vice-President, J. T. Boyd; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Howard Murphy; Directors, T. M. Cleeman, Frederic Graff, 
Prof. L. M. Haupt, Washington Jones, Henry G. Morris. 

The President-elect made a brief address on taking the 
chair. He suggested the preparation and posting of a list of 
subjects of practical importance and interest from which 
members should prepare papers and discussions, 

The Secretary reported an active membership of 462, a net 
increase for the year of 2.4 per cent. Of this membership 
221 live in Philadelphia. 





Jentral Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, | 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, | 


Papers | 
were read as follows: ‘Judicial Functions uf Surveyors.” | 


H. T. Lewis; “ Lifting and Moving of | 


The Committee was | 





Quaker Bridge Dam. The topic of his discussion was the 
mission, on the non-advisibility of constructing the dam 
onacurve, The author of the paper says: ‘* The formula 
used by the designers in order to prove that a pressure of 
| 46.8 tons per square foot would be transmitted to the 
voussoir joints, if the dam would act as an arch, would be 
| good only for an ideal dam, without any thickness, with- 
| out any elasticity, offering no resistance whatever to the 
water pressure. As soon as you jump from pure theory 
into practice, you are compelled to give some thickness to 
your wall; and no matter how thin it may be, it will offer 
some resistance to the borizontal thrust of water, and only 
the excess, not carried by the wall itself, will be transmitted 
to the abutment, which will react and make equilibrium, 
provided this reaction does not reach a certain limit.” 
Assuming the limit fixed by the designer to be correct, 
the author of the paper finds that an increase of 100 per 
/cent. of stability will be introduced by tbe curved plan, 
and claims that this additional stability is very much 
| needed. Concluding, he says that the adoption of the straight 
| plan would be the sanction of a false theory. 

| Mr. H. 8. Pricbard presented an illustrated description of 
/a Graphical Method of Determining the Deflection of 
| Bridges. An open draw-bridge is chosen for illustration. 
The usual formula for calculating the variations in the 
length of each member, due to the strain, is given. Then, 
by means of diagrams, a graphic method of obtaining the 
deflections from these variations in length is explained, its 
| application to the draw-bridge shown, and suggestions given 
| for its use in other forms of bridges. 

Engineers’ Club of Kansas City. 


The regular meeting was held Jan. 9. The officers elected 
| were: President, William B. Knight; Vice-President, Octave 
Chanute; Directors, T. F. Wynne and W. H. Breithaupt; 
Secretary. Treasurer and Librarian, Kenneth Alien. Mr. 
Fred. B. Tuttle was elected a member. After the meeting 
| various members and guests assembled at a supper at the 
Hotel Brunswick. 

Master Car-Builders’ Association. 

The Special Committee on Automatic Freight Couplers 
have issued a circular on the dimensions of the M. C, B. 
standard draw-head, This circular is given in full on another 
page. 

Michigan Engineering Society. 

The 9th annual convention of this society was held at Kal- 
amazoo, Jan. 17, 18, 19 and 20. 

The following papers were read: 

‘* Strav Thoughts of an Engineer in Cross Section and Pro- 





Mr. A. Marichal read a paper on the Plan Formation of 


report, by the engineers in charge, to the Aqueduct Com- | 


file,’ Wm. Appleton, City Engineer, Lansing; ‘* Heating | 


Residences with Hot Water,” Prof. R. C. Carpenter, Agri- 


cultural Coilege, Lansing; ‘‘ Frauds iu Bridge Construction,” | 


| Prof. C, E. Greene, University of Michigan; ‘‘ Land Laws 
| and Decisions,” F. H. Hodgman, Climax; *‘Highways,” W.B. 
| Sears, Ch. Eng., Flint & Pere Marquette: ‘Village Plats,” J. 
E. Sherman, Marquette; ‘*Map Drawing,” Prof.C. 8. Denison, 
University of Michigan; ** History of Portage Lake and Lake 
Superior Canal,” J. H. Forster, Williamston; ‘* Improve- 
ment of the Middle Neebish Channel,” Josepb Ripley, Sault Ste. 
Marie; ** Surveying in Florida,” 8. C. Hodgman, Haines City, 


| lett, Williamston; ‘‘ Reminiscences of John Mullett,” J. H. 
Forster, Williamston ; ‘‘Some Difficult Railway Foun- 
dations,” O. C. Gillette, C. E., Traverse City; ‘‘ Michi- 


gan Railroads in 1887,” A. L. Reed, Chief Engineer Pt. | 


|; Huron & Northwestern R. R.; ‘Sources of Error in the 
Gradienter,”’ H. C. Pearsons, C, E., Ferrysburg. 

The following officers were elected: 
| President, Geo. E. Steele, Traverse City; Vice-President, 
| Joseph Ripley, Detroit; Secretary, F. Hodgman, Cl max; 
Treasurer, Geo. S. Pierson. Kalamazoo; Directors, Prof. M. 
| E. Cooley, Ann Arbor; Wm. Appleton, Lansing; A. L. 
Drew, Three Oaks. 

The secretary writes that the meeting was very successful 
and enthusiastic. 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 
| Aregular meeting was held Jan. 18, Messrs. O. F. Clapp, 
| I. K. Harris, Waterman Stone and D. W. Pratt were elected 
members of the society. The President announced as a com- 


|neers at its coming meeting in Boston, Messrs. L. F. Rice, 
William Jackson, Seth Perkins, T. J. Young and W.S. 

| Chaplin. Mr. Jerome Sondericker read a paper entitled ‘‘An 

| Investigation as to How to Test the Strength of Cements.” 
Portions of the apparatus used in the laboratory of the In- 
stitute of Technology for testing cements were exhibited and 
the new features described. 








PERSONAL. 


| —E. Sleppy has resigned the position of Master Mechanic 
of the St. Joseph & Grand Island, 


—Richard Mott, who built that part of the Michigan 
Southern road between Toledo, O., and Adrian, Mich., the 
first railread west of Utica, N. Y., died at Toledo on Feb. 
22, aged 84 years. 





—Col. W. A. Cromwell, formerly New England passenger 
agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, was killed in 
a runaway accident while sleighing in Auburn, Me., last 
week. He resigned the position of special agent fer the 
United States Treasury Department at Washington, to enter 
| the employ of the Lake Shore, with office in Boston. He 
| held this position with the road until 1884, and latterly has 
| been Internal Revenue collector. He was prominent in 
Maine politics. 


| —Charles H. Fisher, for many years Chief Engineer of 
| the New York Central & Hudson River, died in New York 
|} on Jan. 18 aftera long illness. He was born in Lansing- 
| burg in 1835 and studied for a time at the Troy Polytechnic 

Institute, from which he received an honorary degree as 
| civil engineer. He entered the service of the New York 

Central over 30 years ago as Assistant Engineer, and for 16 
| years he held the office of Chief Engineer. Under his charge 
| the third and fourth tracks of the road were laid and the 
, Viaduct through Rochester was built. 


{ 








| ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


| Boston, Trinidad & Western.—The directors of this 
Colorado company are: Judge Jennings, A. Hughes and Dr. 
| Hawe, of Boston, and I. B. Collier, D. L. Taylor, C. Barela, 
| R. B. Holdsworth, D. Gotlieb ani Mayor Krille. The officers 
| for the first year are: I. B. Collier, President: Judge Jen- 
| nings, Vice-President; D. L. Taylor, Treasurer: R. B, Holds- 
worth, Secretary, and F, D. Goodale, Assistant Secretary. 


| Bonner Springs & Kansas City Rapid Transit.—The di- 
| rectors of this new Kansas company are: D. E. Cornell, J. 
K. P. Barker, Philo M. Clark. D. R. Emmons, Winfield 
Freeman, W. A. Simeson, H. 8S. Swingley, J. H. Williamson, 
W. H. Bridgens, James D. Husted and 8. S. Kirby. 

Chicago, St. Paul d& Kansas City.--3. W. Eagan has been 
elected General Manager. 





Florida: *‘ The Invention of the Solar Compass,” J. H. Mul- | 


mittee to receive the American Institute of Mining Engi- | 





Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—Cyrus Falconer bas 
been appointed Car Accountant, with office at Chicago 


Columbus & Eastern.—At the annual meeting this week 
the following directors were elected : H. A. Blood, Boston ; 
William O. Chapman, Boston; S. T. Everett, Cleveland ; J. 
E, Redfield, Essex, Conn.; C. H. Roser, Carrollton, Obio; T. 
B. Women, Springfield, Ohio; William M. Ramsey, Cincin- 
nati ; C. D. Firstone and 8. J. Flickenger, Columbus. The 
board organized with H. A. Blood, President; J. E. Redfield, 
Vice-President; W. O. Chapman, Treasurer: R. P. Ranney, 
General Counsel, and Charles H. Blood, Assistant Counsel. 


Connecticut River.—-N. A, Leonard bas been re-elected 
President, and Seth Hunt Secretary and Treasurer. 


Decatur & Western.—The incorporators of this MMlinois 
compavy are Robert B. F. Pierce and John 8, Lazarus, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; George M. Abbott, Decatur; August P. 
Harrison, Tuscola, [l., and John T. Todd, Newman, Ill. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—R. E. Briggs has been appointed 
Chief Engineer. 

Duluth, Northwestern & Winnipeg.—The incorporaters of 
this Minnesota company are: R. 8. Munger, L. Mendenhall, 
R. M. Miller,D. A Duncan, and H. H. Bell, of Duluth; J. 
B. Holmes, ©, N. Nelson and C. W. Wells, of Minneapolis. 


Fitchburg.—William Seward Webb, of New York, has 
been elected director to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Seth Webb. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—C. 
pointed Trainmaster. 


Georgia, Midland & Gulf.—J, E. Granniss, of New York, 
has been elected President in place of Seaton Grantland, of 
Griffin, Ga., resigned. J. W. Harle, of Atlanta, has been 
elected a director in place of W. J. Kincaid, resigned. 


Handley, Ederville & Hirsch Lake.—The officers of this 
Texas company are: C. A. Jennings, President and Treas- 
urer; Tbomas Word, Vice-President and Secretary: W. A. 
Disborough, General Manager; W. D. Wilden, Purchasing 
Agent; L. F. Smith, General Councilor; T. J. Fletcher, 
Master Mechanic; Joseph Shives, Roadmaster. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Wesiern.—C. P. Kennedy has 
been ~o=er Traveling Passenger Agent, with headquart- 
ers in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mobile d* Ohio.—J. Poe has been appointed General 
Freight Agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. 


F. Arthur has been ap- 


Moorhead & Lake Superior.—The incorporators of thiS 
Minnesota company are Shomas C. Kurtz, William H. 
Davy. Rinaldo R. Briggs and Andrew Holes, of Moorbead, 
and Benjamin F. Mackall, of Duluth. The following are the 
officers: President, Thomas C. Kurtz; Vice-President, Ri- 
naldo R. Briggs; Secretary, W. H. Davy; Treasurer, Andrew 
Holes. 

Natchez, Jackson d& Columbus.—The following directors 
were elected last week: Morris K. Jesup, T. DeWitt Cuy- 
ler, John Paton, W. T. Martin, R. L. Bogle, Jas. W. Lam- 
bert, T. J. Nicholl, Jos. W. Drexel, G. H. Candee, Benj. 
Strong, J. C. Schwartz, R. F. Learned, Geo. W. Koontz. 
The directors elected officers as follows: President, Joseph 
W. Drexel, cf New York; Vice-President, T. J. Nicholl, of 
Natchez; Treasurer, George W. Koontz, of Natchez: Secre- 
tary, T. J. Nicholl, of Natchez; General Counsellor, Gen. 
W. T. Martin. 


Natchez, Red River & Texas.—At the meeting in Vidalia, 
La., last week, the following directors were elected: Messrs. 
Stone, Porter, Debevoise and Murphy, of New York City, 
and Messrs. Botto, Brown, Learned and Steele of Natchez. 
The directors elected the following officers: Hugh Porter, 


| President and Treasurer; H. R. Steele, Vice-President; Mr 





Murphy, Secretary. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—Daniel Fonda has been 
appointed Train Dispatcher at Rochester, N. Y. 


Norfolk Southern.—J. 
Auditor. 


Piedmont & Cumberland.—H. G. Davis has been elected 
President, to succeed 8. B. Elkins, resigned. 


Rio Grande & Pacific.—The following directors have been 
elected: D. H. Moffat, W.S. Cheesman, J. W. Gilluly, 8. T. 
Smith and J. E. Dooley. The directors elected D. H. Moffat 
President: W. 8S. Cheesman, Vice-President, and J. W. 
Gilluly, Secretary and Treasurer. 


P. Jernigan has been appointed 


Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern.—The following 
directors were elected last week: A. 8. Taylor, Geo. D. Har- 
rison, R. J. Evans and J. M. Moberly, of Longview; T.5S. 
Hill, of Carthage; and N.S. Easton and F. M. Larcher, of 
New York, were elected directors. |The directors elected N. 
S. Easton, President: J. Evans, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, and F. M. Larcher, Secretary and Treasurer. 


The Transcontinental Association, of which J. S. Leeds is 
chairman, has appointed James C. Smith, recently traffic 
manager of the Wabash, to the position of Eastern Agent, 
with office at New York. J. H. Hiland is to be the repre- 
sentative of the Association on the Pacific coast. The head- 
quarters of the Association will, on Feb. 1, be changed from 
Denver, Col., to St. Louis, Mo. 


Union Pactfic.—John M. Thurston has been appointed to 
succeed A, J. Poppleton as General Attorney. 


West Feliciana.—A. W. Robinson has been appointed 
Superintendent, office at Woodville, Wis. 


West Virginia Central.—At the meeting in Baltimore 
this week the following directors were elected: H. G. Davis 
and T. Davis of West Virginia; Stephen B. Elkins, of New 
York: John A. Hambleton, John 8. Gilman, William Pink- 
ney Whyte, W. W. Tyler and W. H. Gaman, of Baltimore; 
W.H. Barnum, of Connecticut, and J. N, Camden, of Par- 
kersburg. The directors re-elected Henry G. Davis Presi- 
dent, and Edward 8S. Moore, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Wheeling & Pittsburgh .Junction.—The incorporators of 
this West Virginia company are: F. M. Hildebrand, of 
Baltimore; William M. Clements, Henry M. Russell, M, 
Reilley, Thomas O’Brion and John G. Hoffman, of Wheel- 
ing, and others. 


Wilmington d& Sea Coast.—At a meeting at Wilmington, 
Y. (©, the company was organized with the following 
officers: President, William Lattimer: Vice-President, 
W. H. Chadbourn ; General Manager, J. H. Chadbourn, 
Jr.; Secretary, Pembroke Jones ; Treasurer, H. M. Bowden. 


Worcester, Nashua & Rochester.—The following directors 
were elected this week: Charles A. Sinclair, of Portsmouth, 
N_ H.; Jobn A. Spaulding, Nashua, N. H.; E. B. Stoddard, 
Worcester; George C. Lord. Newton, Mass.; Frank Jones, 
Portsmouth, N. H.: J. P. Cook, Salem, Mass.; Frank A. 
McKean and George W. Armstrong, Brookline, Mass.; and 
Charles Holman. 


Wrightsville & Tennille.—The following were elected di- 
rectors of this Georgia road last week: W. B, Thomas, 
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President; W. C. Matthews, Secretary; William Rogers, R. 
L. Warthen, G. B. Harrison, O. F. Daley, T. B. Felder, Jr., 
W.S. Ramsey and L. C. Beacham. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 








Anniston & Cincinnati.—It is expected to have this 
road completed from Anniston to Atalla, Ala., on April 1. 


Atlanta & Florida.—The road has been put in opera- 
tion between Atlanta and Woolseyville, Ga., a distance of 32 
miles, 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The company will shortly begin to 
double track its road from Glenwood to Wheeling, W. Va. 


Batesville & Brinkley.—This road, running from 
Brinkley to Jacksonport, Ark., 60 miles, is to be changed to 
standard gauge, and a branch is to b2 built to Portia, Ark. 


Bayview, Little Travers & Mackinaw.—This road, 
extending from Harbor Springs to Kegomic, Mich, was sold 
last week for $36,797. 


Billings, Clark’s Fork & Cooke City.—A mortgage 
on the franchise of this company; amounting to $2,000,000, 
has been filed in Montana in favor of the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. of New York. Charles F. Roberts of New York 
is President. 


Bonner Springs &‘*Kansas City Rapid Transit.— 
The company bas been incorporated in Kansas to build a 
standard gauge road from Bonner Springs, Kan., to Kansas 
City, Mo., a distance of 16 miles. Capital stock $250,000. 


Boston & Providence.—The Legislative Committee 
on Railroads in Massachusetts commenced a hearing last 
week on the petition of this company for leave to consolidate 
with the (‘ld Colony. Mr. Russell, for the Boston & Provi- 
dence, presented a bill which provides that the latter com- 

any may make a lease of its road in accordance with the 
aws on the consolidation of railroads. There were no objec- 
tions, and it is quite probable that the Committee will soun 
make a favorable report. 


Boston, Trinidad & Western.—This company has 
been organized at Denver, Col., witha capital of $2,000,000, 
to build from Trinidad to a point on the eastern line of 
Colorado, to connect probably with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 


Canadian Pacific.—The gross and net earnings for 11 
months are as follows: 


Ine. 
1887. 1886. or Dec. P. c. 
De eg $9,187,708 =. 3.8 
ics ods Meek HES een ee 3,423,241 D. 9.0 


A rumor is again revived that the government will be 
asked at the approaching session of the House to make a3 
per cent. guarantee of a furtber issue of $8,000,000 of bonds, 
when the company will surrender its 23 years’ monopoly in 
the Northwest and put an end to the Red River Valley Rail- 
road dispute. The Canada Pacific requires this money for 
the improvement of its road between Winnipeg and Port 
Artbur—420 miles—widening cuts in the mountains, filling 
up of sags and taking off the crowns of heavy gradients, 
and for the erection of new and larger elevators at Port 
Arthur and Montreal. : 

Tais company has just placed in London a loan of £750,- 
000 s.erling, a first mortgage on the Algoma branch. The 
bonds bear 5 per cent. interest and sold at 98!¢ per cent. It 
is stated that subscriptions were offered to the amount of 
£5,000,000. 

The company is surveying a line from Valleyfield, Ont., to 
Dundee, on the frontier, to connect with the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg. 


Cedar Falls & Minneapolis.—An attachment has been 
granted by the Supreme Court in New York against this 
company ina suit brought by M. K. Jessup and George J. 
Forrest, as trustees of a mortgage given to secure bonds for 
$1,407,000. The amountsued for is $49,245, interest due 
Jan. 1, 1888. 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—George Potts, 
of Aiken, 8S. C., bas the contract for building 25 mules of this 
road from Aiken to Edgetield. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The company will 
commence running passenger trains to Cheyenne, Wryo., 
over its Cheyenne extension on Jan. 28. Itis reported that 
the line may be extended to Fort Fetterman next year. 

A sale of $8,000,000 of this company’s Nebraska Exten- 
sion 4 per cent. bonds has been made. Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and August Belmont & Co. are the 
purchasers. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—The road has been 
completed west from St. Joseph, Mo., to Norton, Kan., and 
is now operated as far as Almena, 11 miles east of that 
point. Norton is 316 miles west of St. Joseph. From Nor- 
ton to Denver is about 200 miles, and the greater part of this 
distance has been graded. 


Chicago, Kansas & Western.--President Mulvane is 
in Fort Scott, Kan., with Engineer Phinney locating the 
permanent survey of the road The differences that have 
existed between this company and the Missouri Pacitic have 
been amicably adjusted, and the right of way as originally 
located adopted. Everything is now ready for the com- 
mencement of work, and this will be done in the spring as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground. 


Cincinnati, Selma & Mobile.—lt is reported that a 
plan has been drawn up for the extension of this road from 
Akron, Ala., to a point near Tupelo, Miss., connecting there 
with the Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham. This would 
bea distance to build of about 150 miles. 


Cleveland & Canton.—The 5 per cent. mortgage bonds 
have been taken by a syndicate of New York, Chicago and 
London bankers. The work of widening the gauge will now 
be proceeded with and pushed to early completion. 


Cleveland & Marietta.—The tunnel under Liberty 
Hill, 10 miles north of Cambridge, O., is in rapid progress 
of construction. McArthur Bros., of Chicago, are the con- 
tractors. Work was begun last April. A hole was made 
through the heading last week. The tunnel proper is 1,660 
ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 21 ft. high. Trains will not be 
runvivg through much before the Ist of June. Work was 
begun last week on a new 104 ft. span bridge between War- 
ner and Whipple, O. 


Decatur & Western.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed in Illinois. It is proposed to build a road from 
Decatur westward to Beardstown. Capital stock, $1,325,- 
060. Principal office at Decatur. 


Duluth, Northwestern & Winnipeg.—<Articles of 
incorporation have been filed in Minnesota. ‘Ihe road is to 
be built this year, and will extend from Knife Falls, which 
is 20 miles from Duluth on the St. Louis River, to the head- 
waters of the Mississippi. Later on the road is to be extend- 











ed into the Red River Valley country. Capital stock of 
company, $3,000,000. 


Delaware & Hudson.—The following preliminary 
statement of the year’s business is published: 














Years ended Dec. 31..... 1887. 1886. 1885. 
Receipts from coal...... $9 951.163 $7,081,842  $6.958.149 
Receipts from railroads. 9,189,974 %,239,747 7,455,450 
Receip's from miscella- . 
IES Gass csokine ean 461.507 692,278 847,267 
MND sis coonestacasanaee $19,602,644 $16,013,867 $15,260,866 
All expenses... .. 13,388,570 11,422,854 10,724,906 
Net.c...ccccceeceessee. $6,214,074 $4,501,013 $4,535,960 
Taxes, interest and ma- 
MIS oh asc ata casneens 3,303,768 2,415,526 3,349.564 
Balances... . $2,910,306 $1,175,487 $1,186.396 


The company paid 5 per cent. dividends, leaving a surplus 
of $1,685,306. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia.—The direc- 
tors declined an offer last week made by representatives of 
the Georgia Midland for the purchase of a controlling inter- 
est in the latter road. The East Tennessee was offered con- 
trol of the road on the condition that the company should 
guarantee the interest on ouistanding bonds of the Midland 
and pay some small price for a majority of the stock. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.—This road is rapidly near- 
ing completion. The line is to extend from Spaulding, Ill., 
near Elgin, to Joliet, and thence eastward through Dyer and 
Hobart, Ind., toa connection with the Baltimore & Ohio. 
When the road is completed the company will absorb the 
Joliet. Aurora & Northern now in operation between Aurora 
and Joliet. 


Fiorida Central & Western.—The adjourned fore- 
closure sale of this road will take place on Feb. 6. 


Florida Midland.—The grading on this road has been 
completed to a point 15 miles north of Kissimmee. 


Fort Worth & Denver City.—The grading on this 
road between Fort Worth, Tex., and Denver, Col., is com- 
pleted. A 25-mile branch is now being graded from Wash- 
burne to Panhandle City, the terminus of the Southern 
Kansas road. 


Georgia Midland & Gulf.—The company has turned 
over its telegraph lines to the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—Ten miles of track of 
this road have been completed from Macon, Ga. 


Handley, Ederville & Hirsch Lake.—This company 
has been organized in Texas, to build a road from Handley, 
on the Texas & Pacific, through Ederville and Wheeler's 
Millto Hirsch Lake, a distance of 514 miles. 


Illinois Central.—The St. Louis Republican says that 
negotiations are pending for the purchase by this company 
of the entire property of the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, 
and asserts that everything necessary to complete the trans- 
fer has been completed, with the exception of a few minor 
details. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western, and Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky & Columbus,.—It is stated that the 
consolidation between these companies, which has heen pend- 
ing for about a year, is off. The lutter company has refused 
to proceed further with the negotiations. 


Louisiana, Arkansas & Missouri.—It is announced 
that the funds necessary to build this road from Brinkley, 
Ark., to Alexandria, La., have been secured in England, and 
that work on the line is to begin without delay. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis.—The company 
is arranging to raise funds for extending the road from Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., to St. Louis. Boston capitalists are interesting 
themselves in the enterprise. Trains are now run between 
Mt. Vernon and St. Louis over the St. Louis & Southeastern 
Division of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The Federal Court at Louis- 
ville, Ky , has decided that the United States cannot re- | 
cover $25,000 income tax for which this company was re- 
cently sued on account of the old Memphis & Ohio River | 
road. The Court holds that the tax claimed was not 
assessed against either earnings or income. 


Louisville, New Albany & Cuorydon.—This: road, 
which was sold under foreclosure last week, was bid in by 
the first mortgage bondholders at about half the debt. It is 
thought the road will be absorbed by the Louisville, Evans- 
ville & St. Louis. 


Macon & Alabama.—This road has been surveyed 
from Macon, Ga., to Waverly Hall, on the Georgia Midland 
& Gulf road, a distance of 98 miles; and will be extended 
from that point to Opelika, Ala., 94 miles. N. Nussbaum, 
of Macon, is President. 


Macon & Covington.—The surveyors have completed 
the route of the Monticello & Eatonton branch road, between 
Monticello and Eatonton, Ga. The survey will be continued 
to Port Royal, 8S. C. 


Manchester & Portland.—A survey is to be made at 
once for this road between Manchester and Portland, Conn. 


_Maricopa & Phoenix.—An extension from Phoenix to 
Globe, Ariz., a distance of 60 miles, is contemplated. 


Marshall, Paris & Northeastern.— Work is to begin 
soon on the completion of this road to Paris, Tex. John 
Horle and others of Atlanta, Ga., have invested capital in 
the enterprise, enough, it is said, to finish the road. After it 
reaches Paris, the intention is to extend the road to Sabine 
Pass. 

Memphis, Oxford & Columbus.—The contract for 
building and equipping this Tennessee road has been let to 
Crumpton & Co.. of Chicago. The counties through which 
the road will pass are: De Soto, Tate, Lafayette, Calhoun, 
Chickasaw, Clay and Lowndes in Mississippi. 

Mexican Central.—Track is laid on the Guadalajara 
branch for 84 miles. 


Montana, Kansas & Texas.—The city of Richfield. 
Kan., has accepted a proposition frum this company to build 
and operate its road to that place by Oct. | next for a bonus 
of $20,000. 


Montgomery Southern.—New York capitalists have 
bought this Alabama road, and it is said they will extend it 
to Chattahoochee, Fla., at once. 


Moorhead & Lake Superior.—Incorporated in Minn- 
esota to build a road from Moorhead, Minn., to some point on 
Lake Superior either in Wisconsin or Minnesota. 


Nashville & Knoxville.—About 200 men are now at 
work on the Carthage branch of this road. The grading from 
Lebanon to Gordonsville, Tenn., where the Carthage branch 





will intersect the main line, is nearly completed, and the road 
is expected to be finished by July 1 next. ‘ 

The company has contracted for the building of 65 miles 
between Lebanon and Cookeville, Tenn. 


New Jersey & New York.—The road has been ex- 
tended from Stony Point, N. Y., to Haverstraw, in Rock- 
land County, and trains are now running to the latter place. 
A new passenger station, freight station and warehouse have 
been built there. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—The company has 
begun filling in the north approach of Lake Pontchartrain 
trestle. This trestle is 22 miles in length, six of which is 
across the lake proper and the balance taken uo in ap- 
proaches through marsh lands. The north approach is 24 
miles in length and averages 8 ft. in height. It is expected 
to complete the work oF filling this approach during the 
present year. 


New Roads.—A company has been formed to builda 
road from Youngstown, N. Y., to a junction with the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg in Lewiston, N. Y. 

Capitalists of Galveston, Tex., are intending to build a 
road from Galveston, via Houston, Montgomery and Centre- 
ville, to Paris, Tex. 


New York, Providence & Boston.—The stockholders 
have been offered the privilege of° subscribing to $1,000,000 
new stock. It is reported that the money is to be used for a 
bridge over the Thames River at New London, Conn. 


Nurthern Pacific.—The Missoula & Bitter Root Valley 
road has been completed and turned over to the above com- 
pen It extends from} Missoula, Mont., into Bitter Root 
Valley, a distance of 80 miles. 


Ohio & Northwestern.—The company has a large 
force of bridge builders at work on the trestles of the Hills- 
boro branch of the Columbus & Maysville road from Sar- 
dinia to Hillsboro, O.. and as soon as they are completed the 
branch will be changed to standard gauge. Work will soon 
be commenced between Sardinia and Georgetown, and 
ali the coming summer it will be built as far as Ripley, 


Omaha, Yankton & Northwestern.—aArticles of in- 
corporation filed in Nebraska. This is a line contemplated 
from Omaha northward through Nebraska, and is largely 
backed by Omaha capitalists. Capital stock $3,000,000. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The joint lease 
of this company’s railroad lines by the Union Pacific and 
Northern Pacific has been approved and ratified by all three 
companies. 


_ Pennsylvania,—The following is the statements of earn- 
ings and expenses for the 12 months ending Dec. 31 : 











1887. 1886 1885. 

Gross earnipgs......... $55 671,304 $50,379,068 $45,615,027 
Uperating expenses.... 37,086,576 32,619,587 29,479,758 

Nat earnings... .. ..$18,584,728 $17,759,481 $16,135,269 
Losses by Western 

SRcnctateararivepis Ace naehante.. “sieperceeces 1,092,974 
Profits from Western 

a eee ae 1,360,100 ot ee ee P 

Net to P. R. R........$19,944,828 $17,965,269 $15,042,295 


The new car shop, at Pavonia, N. J., has just been com- 
pleted. It is 265 ft. long, by 165 wide. Thirteen tracks are 
being laid in the building,beginning at the western doors in 
most cases, and running through the car shop to the transfer 
table. The entire premises will be lighted by Westinghouse 
incandescent electric lights, and will be heated by the exhaust 
steam from the boilers and engines, of which latter there 
will be at least two of the Corliss pattern, one of 100 and the 
other of 75 horse-power. The yards and tracks in the vicin- 
ity will be Jighted by the electric arc light, by transferring 
the present Cooper’s Point Shop plant to the new shops. 

A survey has been begun for a branch from Latrobe, Pa., 
to the heart of the territory of the Hostetter Coke Co., a dis- 
tance of 8 miles. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The case of Thomas 
Drake against this company, being an action to recover in- 


| terest which was due and unpaid on the bonds of tbe Schuyl- 


kill Navigation Co., which had been guaranteed by the 
Reading, has been decided in favor of the plaintiff. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—lIt is stated that the com- 
pany will extend its road to Carey, O., connecting there 
with the Cleveland & Western and connecting at Delphos 
with the main line of the Pennsylvania. 


Pleasant Hill & Winterville. — Incorporated in 
Georgia by M. Smith and others, of Winterville, to build a 
line 10 miles long from that place to the Georgia Railroad. 


Powell’s Valley.—Mason, Hoge & Co., of Knoxville, 
Tenn., have the contract for building 9 miles of this road and 
the tunnel at Cumberland Gap. The tunnel will be over three- 
fourths of a mile long. The contract is to be completed by 
Sept. 15, 1889. 


Roanoke & Southern.—The company is about to let 
contracts for the construction of the tirst division from Wins 
ton to Martinsville, Va. John D. Spencer, Martinsville, 
Va., will receive bids. 


Rocky Fork & Cooke City.—Work on this Montana 
road has ceased for the winter. A large amount of overdue 
paper is outstanding with no funds to meet it. 


St. Augustine & South Beach. .—The first section of 
this road which is being built to accommodate the pleasure 
travel in and about St. Augustine, Fla., was completed last. 
week. The road will be 7 miles long. It is being built by 
M. S. Cartter, of St. Augustine. 


St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—The shops of 
this company, at St. Johnsbury, Vt., with four locomotives, 
were burned this week. 


St. Paul & Duluth.—The new short line between 
Dulutb and Thomson, Minn., 1514 miles, has been opened 
for business. 


Santa Ana, Fairview & Pacific.—The company asks 
bids for the construction of this road from the town of Santa 
Ana, Cal., to Fairview, a distance of eight miles. Addres; 
bids to W. A. Coles, Secretary, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Sonora.—The Mexican government has notified the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe that it will renew its subsidy 
payments on account of the Sonora Railway. 


Temisconata.—This road extending from Riviere du 
Loup to Edmundston, N. B., 81 miles, is completed. It con- 
nects with the [ntercolonial at Riviere du Loup and with 
the New Brunswick, at Edmundston. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—In order to avoid 
the necessity of appointing a receiver, President Calloway 
is reducing materially the working force in all departments 
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of the road. It is officially announced, however, that the | 1887 1886. Inc. or dec. 
work of widening the gauge of the road will not be interfered ay > > » ee i r yd 
with. It is expected that the track from Frankfort to Charles- | °° P- \- “e ye ene 33,823 
r - ~ Det., Lan. & No. 1,142,718 1,226,536 D 83.8: 
ton will be widened by June 1, and that between Charles-| pet’ Mm. & Marq. ‘413.781 ‘289, I. 123.915 
ton and St. Louis by July 4. E. Ten., Va. & G. 5,298,736 4,283,211 I 1,015,525 
| 4 - 
Troy & Boston.—A case that was begun in 1878 in| oe one: Psp yee a7o ' 108:538 
which the above company is appellant and the Boston,| Fiot & P.M... 2,563,077 2.160.773 1 402.304 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western is ——— eS ze . Bae, O.. aahcaee Hyer : pede] 
week. The action was brought to secure the removal of the | Georgia Cc... 1254,424  Bat.o4 409,t 
defendant from the use and occupation of 14 miles of the | G. pons Ind... BS ‘ berry 4 25: cane 
abandoned road bed of the defunct Albany Northern Rail- | orer Ooh ne # 2'928.277 o'274171 TL 654.108 
road in the town of Schaghticoke, Rensselaer County, N. Y., | 1}) cen. (Ill. Div.).. 7,489,139 707,606 I. 781,533 
which the plaintiff claims to have bought at a foreclosuie | Southern Div... 4,311,065 4,068,581 1 242'484 
sale when Gen. Burt took possession and constructed on it a | In., Bloom. & W.. 2,616,223 2,542,809 L 73,414 
railroad in competition with the plaintiffs. The question at | Ind., Dec. & Spr. 411,634 449,098 D. 37,464 
issue was which half of the Fitchburg Company should pay | K.C., Ft.8.&G.. 2,711,856 tert , diy a4 
the costs of the preceding litigation and become entitled to - = > 3 — 2 cnaar ay ~ Soar 
the verbal right of the roadway and the $1,000,000 at | Keutucky Gere. 1.074800 07 1. 158°R93 
which President Robinson valued it. The case was On a0 | Keox & West... 322.180 3074.9 L 14,761 
appeal from the General Term affirming a judgment en- | Lake E.& W. .... 1,973,502 1,707,873 I.  265,6°9 
tered in favor of the defendant for costs, and that judgment | lane 8. £ 2 8... = “ye eo ‘ mae yo 
is affirmed. igh & H..... 228.423 2 Y , 5438 
The State Treasurer of Massachusetts reports to the Legis- | pong —- aves ae a : a OD 
lature that the Troy and Boston is in arrears of rent due the | Louisv. & Nashv. 16,026,181 13 978.734 1. 2.047.447 
state for the Southern Vermont road, amounting to $54,000. | "wa & Chi., 2.246.978 1'881.260 I. 365,71 
The Attorney General has entered suit for its payment. |L.. N. 0. & Tex 2,213,233 1,803,782 HN 400,451 
! iva 7 vs . 
Vincennes, Oakland City & Owensboro.—The sur- | ea a 740.400 estes 1 293.831 
vey of this line from Owensboro, Ky., to Vincennes, Ind., 70 | *yex. Central..... 4,879 524 3,857,706 I. 1,021,818 
miles, has been completed. | *Mex, National... 1,777,491 1,743,450 L 34,04 
. . . M. C. & Can. So.. 14,140,000 12,295,828 I. 1,844,172 
Wabash.—Receiver McNulta has submitted his report of | Mit.,L. 8. & W. 3,175,077 2.317.801 1. 857.276 
operations for the year 1887. The following is a summary: | Mil. & Northern. 972,025 616,226 1. 325,749 
Receipts from overation of the road, $9,406,584; disburse-| Minn. & St. L... 1,505,098 1,549,619 D. 44,521 
ments for operation of rcad, $7,050,645; track rertals, | Minu.& North W. Bry 4 brary . ; oe ret 
$170,357; New York & Pacific Car Trust Association, inter- | retin i oe outa 2909450 I. 260-773 
est and expenses, $126,856; Chicago & Western Indiana | nich Cc @ StL. 3.055.917 2'400.772 I. 655.145 
Railroad sinking fund, $24,046; taxes, 1886, $208,123;|) yy. ©. & H. R.. 36,296,024 32,651,015 I. 3,645,009 
1887, $19,795; special taxes, $7,611; interest on first mort-| N. Y., Ont. & W.. 1,548,580 1,338,385 1. 210,195 
gage bonds, $1,465,118; cash balance on hand Dec. 31, | Norfolk & West. 4,2+9.711 3,252,058 I. 7.653 
$334,027. Northern Pacific. 13,846,640 12 829,552 I. 1,517,088 
wi h Junction.—Ts ies: gaa Me Titan 
Wheeling & Pittsburgh Junction.-—The company tio River....... 330,¢ 195,465 1. t, 
has been incorporated in West Virginia, with a capital stock pce ny yard ~ ts : -o. 
cone Pitts. & West ... 2,034,820 1,597,629 [437,191 
Wichita, Richfield & Trinidad.—Right of way is| Rich. & Danville.. 4,446,214 4,060,225 I, 385,989 
being secured for this road, which is projected to run from ~ sap — eae ae ; ae 
Wichita to Richfield, Kan, and thence to Trinidad, Col., a Gel a Gr. Div. 524456 610.324 D 45868 
distance of 400 miles, and surveys will be commenced about) west, N.C. Div. 682,140 535,965 I. 146,175 
March 1. Contracts will probably be let by May, and itis| Ashev. & Spa... 77,105 41,382 I. 35,723 
hoped to have the line completed by May, 1889. R. H./+St.L.,A.& T.H.: i aaa Pee 
Gunny, Richfield, Kan., is General Manager. Ss see ey ‘ bre 
& Wilmington & Sea Coast.—At a meeting in Wilming- | St. L., Ark. & T.. 2,686,157 1,818,406 I. 867,751 
ton, N. C., recently, this company was permanently organ- | St. Louis & 8S. F. 6,215,579 4,874,627 1. 1,340 952 
ized, and the contract for building the road was awarded to | St. P. & Duluth.. 1,687,198 1, eee , > got 
W. H. & J. H. Chadbourn, of Chadbourn, N.C. The inten- ty ay —.. 8508 640 .. 40. 54 I. 163.986 
tion is to have the road completed by next July, It will be! S. ] Rap. Tran... 452.581 788.313 1. 64,268 
9}¢ miles long. Texas & Pacific. 6,197,688 6,043,024 1 153,764 
ee 1T.,A.A.&N. M. — 529, 252 1. 9,2: 
| Tol. & O. Cent... 1,079.554 838,454 1. 241,100 
TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. & 9:4. 725 9205. LL 72.4: 
Wabash (West), 6473480 5,570.319 I. se4s240 
Traffic Notes. Wheeling LE. 744,169 | SBB.1I4 I. 156,035 
Vis in Cen... 2,114,516 965,312 L 548,2 
The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis will We Oe Ww. Lote 301,244 I. 210.465 
sell lg ern tickets at 2 —— the — asisdone| +Wis & M ; 296,626 199,738 I. 96,888 
by the Michigan Central and other Michigan roads. em ——— 
The lines of the Pennsylvania Co. west of Pittsburgh will} Total.......... $343,345,514 $299,836,881 150.3 — 
hereafter sell 2 000-mile tickets at 2 cents a mile. . 
A dispatch from the City of Mexico states thatthe Mexican| yop ce ecec ee es 1.$43,508,633 


Railway (Vera Cruz tothe City of Mexico) will at once make 
large reductions (averaging 18 per cent.) in its freight rates, 
in consequence of the competition of the railroad lines from 
the United States. 

The President of the Minneapolis & St. Louis has addressed 
a letter to the Minnesota state Railroad Commissioners, in 








* Mexican currency. : 
+ Including Indianapolis & St. Louis. 
+ Not including Chicago, Wis. & Minn. 


Month of December : 
































Pc. Coal. 
a3 The coal tonnages for the week ending Jan. 21, 1888, are 
68 | reported as follows : 
42.7 | 1888. 1887. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 
23.6 | Anthracite...... ....... 555,517 565,161 dD. 9.644 1.7 
1v.0 | Bituminous........... .. 304.675 221.27 I. 83,405 37.9 
14.4 
38.3 The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania for the week ending 
= 5 | Jan. 21 is reported as follows: 
o— 
12.0 Coal. Coke. Total. 
5.3 | Line of road 252,202 88.224 340,516 
287) Yearto date......... 677.762 276,301 954,063 
11.6 | Year 1887 to date..... .... 7,090 255,784 862,874 
D | 
rd Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending Jan. 24 
2.8 | | ship 
8.3 | amounted to 62,615 tons, and for the year to date, 197,341 
7.4 | tons, 
30.2 | 
10.2 Cotton. 
16.7 | The cotton movement for the week ending Jan. 20, 1888, is 
a | reported as follows, in bales : 
17.6| Interior markets : 1888, 1887. Ine. or Dec. P. c. 
4.3 | Receipts......... ..+. 44,170 76,542 D. 32.372 42.8 
8.1 | Shipments... .. ...... 57.540 99.859 D, 42,219 42.3 
hh ee 423,832 366,428 I. 57,404 15.6. 
14.6) 
19.2 Seaports : 
22.7 | Receipts....... veseeee 105,403 15,884 D. 50481 = 82.8 
oo? | Exports..... ......... 176,837 152,389 1. 24,448 16.0 
SOB | BOCK... ee ce vee oe 974,334 994.960 D. 20,626 2.0 
2.0 
15.0 The Inter-state Commerce Commission. 
ea | CAR-LOAD RATES. 


2.8 | The Commission began, on Jan. 24, the hearing of the “ car- 
178.6 | load lot cases,” in which the complainants are the New York 
14.5 Board of Trade and Transportation, the Merchants’ Freight 
11-7 | Bureau and F. H. Leggett & Co., New York. The respond- 
11.9, ents are the trunk lines, as heretofore noted in these columns. 
16.3 Both sides are pumerously represented, Simon Sterne and 
29.3| Thomas L. Greene appearing for the complainants, and 
12.3 Frank Loomis, James A. Buchanan, M. Taylor Pyne, James 
A. Logan, and John K. Cowen for the respondents. 


There were also present J. H. McGowan, representing the 
| Missouri & Mississippi Valley Jobbers and Merchants’ Union; 
.3| J. W. Walker, representing the St. Joseph (Mo.) Board of 
9.4| Trade; D. R. Henderson, of the Lowa State Jobbers and 
2.9 | Manufacturers’ Association ; Peter A. Dey (Railroad Com- 
“= | missioner), representing the Executive of the state of Iowa; 
| William K. Gillespie, of the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh ; J. C. O'Donnell, President of the Pitts- 
burgh Retail Grocers’ Association; and Robert Steven- 
son, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Retail Grocers’ 
Association, many of whom, im announcing their 
appearance, declared themselves in opposition to the prayer 
ot the petitioners. There was also present in the interests of 
the petitioners Mr. Newton Dexter, of New York, represent- 
ing the New York State Retail Merchants’ Association. The 
substance of the complaint of the petitioners, which Shas 
already been published, is that the trunk lines have, since 
the inter-state law wevt into effect, unjustly discriminated 
against shippers of small quantities of certain varieties of 
goods by making the rates fur quantities less than car-loads 
too high in proportion to the rates on the same goods in car- 
load lots. 

The complainants opened with a review of the course of 
rates in the past, and quoted from the present classification 
items in which the car-load rates are 15, 20 and 30 per 
cent. below those for small lots, and in the case of 
prunes in boxes and kegs, over 50 per cent. It 
was claimed that the type trade particularly suffered, 
iron, crockery, paint and other staples sbowing smaller 
percentages of difference. As many cars now carry 15 or 
| 18 tons the car-load limit of 12 tons was purely arbitrary. 
| The speaker also stated that the advantage in handling car- 
| load shipments was almost wholly imaginary. The great 
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4 Ss a 10 | Nash., C. vs 275,482 299.916 I. $45.536 19.9| proportion of freight of all classes which leaves New York is 
which he formally complains that the action of the Commis- oe So a36 . 97.333 21,903 22.6|shipped as mixed freight; if there is a difference in the 
siou in refusing to suspend the state law concerning long and | North. Central... 490,286 457,809 IL. 32.477 —- 7.1L | cost of handing the Commission could take it into considera- 
short haul rates bas ruined the business of his road. Net............. Def. 12,956 163,504 D. 176,460 - | tion in rendering its opinion. 

The discussion among = pce of the ee nr Rich.& W. P. Ter. The afternoon session of the Commission was taken up in 
Statistical Bureau has brought out some interesting facts 0.: Fe = eo eee p vemee SOO in New Y 
concerning live stock and dressed beef traffic. The Rock Rich. & Dan... 413,607 354,892 1. 38.715 13.9 reading a large number of depositions taken in New York 

. ; Gis 199,971 169,108 I. 30,863 18.2/| some time ago in behalf of the complainants. 

Island stated that it had been compelled to arrange with the| virginia Midl. 141,346 113,075 1. 28.270 25.7) Ther : F : blished in the Railroad 
Burton Stock Car Co. for special facilities for carrying live — 63,855 vg'280 33,573 127.1 he respondents, in their answer (pu lishec tne res: 
cattle in order to compete with other lines whose action had | Char..Col. & A. 85,835 67.304 1 18,031 27.7 | Gazette Aug. 26 last) declare that the difference in charge 
favored the Kansas City slaughter-houses, driving an undue OB was sie os 46.657 29,867 1. 16.790 56.0 | made between car-loads and smaller quantities is based upon 
share of the business into refrigerator cars. The dressed beef | Col. & Gr. Div.. 61.278 54.893 1. 6.385 11.6) fair and equitable considerations, the result of careful and 
shi 2 siecle feapeveis sites “ATS jae, SES 26.513 24,506 I. 1,607 6.4) intelligent thought and consideration, and is just and 
shippers owning their own refrigerator cars found the income ae - = > ae on Onl 

. : mn these cares fitable that th li d W. N. Car. Div. 52,541 42,165 I. 10576 24.7| reasonable; that among the reasons for the neces- 
from mileage on these carsso protaaite Ghat Chay woul! do het...... 7,182 10,551 D. 369 30.6) sity of the differences are the cost of handling and 
business at a loss in order to keep the cars running. | Wash.O.& W 9'760 $550 I. 03 140 y oO e differences are e cost oO} z 

The Cnicago & Alton said that the dressed beef over its | Mier 2175 2'859 Dv. 684 23.6| tbe larger pr oportion of empty cars or space hauled. 
road went that way because of convenient ice-houses, and! Total System... 764,367 640.884 I. 123.483 19.3 Small shipments must be forwarded promptly whether 
not by reason of any favoritism. RRS eas sxwen: 346,353 265,571 I. 80,782 29.9 9 - fil = - —- If any — Pa san ap napeens 

“hi lanai 4 j Trunk Lines have — — — —— —— | to a few individual shippers in the East, 1t is much more than 

A Chicago dispatch states that the Tru - _ | Total (gross). ... $1,039,849 $870,830 I. $169,019 19.4 | overcome by the advantages accruing to the jobbers in the 
granted the Chicago & Grand Trunk a still further differen i : 452.633 326.408 D $775 13.9| os ! obbe 
tial on dressed beef rates Chicago to Boston, the tariff now Total (net).... ... 02, Ou omy . ’ “| cities and large towns in the interior, who distribute to a 
being 60 cents_by,the Grand Trunk and 67 by the American! Month of November; i some) ne | erritory naturally tributary to them. 
lines. é Atch., T. & 8. F. $1,657 078 = $1,719,355 p. pra td ‘<2 On Wednesday, Jan. 25, witnesses for the complainants 

The Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic announces a| Net-v-. oii SEO TRE Mk PS 5og | 29 | Were heard. Much of the testimony, however, was opinion 
rate of 32)¢ cents per 100 Ibs. oa flour and grain Minneap- be aes 18,224 6211 L. 12.013 193.8 | —— ae. vinng: = a 7 ork hte my 
olis to New York, which is 7>¢ cents less than the present | California South 135.957 86,258 I. 49,699 57.8 | testified that he shipped over the trunk lines annually 25,- 
rate via Chicago. Most of the flour shipped from Minneap-| net ......... .. 40,434 24.136 I. 14,298 67.8 | 000 tons of groceries, of which only \ of 1 per cent, was in 
olis via Chicago, however, goes on milling-in-transit orders, Cape F. & Y. Vy. 26. 21.408 I. 5,552 26.4 car-load lots. The average wholesaler’s profit on coffee is 50 
which makes the through rate 5 cents less; but even this) Net............. 13,642 8.936 I. 4.706 52.9) cents per 100 Ibs., and on sugar from 13 cents down to nothing. 
leaves the rate of the new line still 214 cents below it. ae Mil. & St. P. : pemper Pyrat : Hy mr Previous to April, 1887, witness’ firm received rebates aver- 

; . * an "590)' 789 o0R 4 r rere 5.6 | aging 20 per cent.; since then none were paid and his busi- 
Railroad Earnings. iC whe St. L. & C., 220.182 en48 - ie 4 ness bad suffered. 

Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as | ¢. Tenn., V. & G. 515.621 424.372 LL 91,249 21.7| F. B. Thurber, of New York, said his Western business 

follows : WARS. caine 217,727 217,910 i. 4,817 by had —. off since the Inter-state law: sales of sugar bad 
7 i — E,L. & B.S.... 110,634 89,858 I. 20,776 231) decreased 17 per cent. ; molasses, 20; coffee, 5, and prunes, 
sass pacnctl i yon 1886 Ive ordec Pc¢.| “as ‘Ste. Me #8,168 28,114 I. 20,054 71.6 | 331 per cat Wenare jobbers pay refiner- and monutect- 

Aantic & Pac... $2,607,767 $1.573.388 1. $1,034.379 65 8 | . i sig een ‘ 25,101 12.887 1 12,264 94.3 urers the same prices that are charged to Eastern jobbers. 
net =. 2. & S.- ey wore © Hot ay 4 I, 8.910 7,605 I. 1,305 14.2 

uff.. R. & Pitts. 2.000.405 1.445.612 1. 554,795 38.3! Scioto Valley.... 70.723 61,536 19,187 14.8 

Sek eec “aes Stems t gree bd| se tunes Eee E__ees ERs), Ts epurt of te Menmchents Bea of 
Cairo, Vin.& Chi. = 760.2 815 I. Ss tha —-— — — | The 19th annual report of the Massachusetts Board o 
California South. 1,478.4°4 740.693 I 737.706 99.5} ee. $5.449,962 5.156.458 I. 13,504 6.0 : ‘ all apr Shwe " Sadien 4 
Canadian Pac.... 10307,672 10,081 802 1. 1.515870 150 Total (net)... "2001088 “Bis76,283 DB, 45,285 1.7 | .eatlnged Coumesioners gives the following statistics of re 
. » 259 598” «> 25 « . . . 

Ches 0 & S. WwW. 1908"? 8 718393 I 284.853 16.6 | Eleven months—Jan. 1 to Nov. 30: The total gross and net income of all the corporations for 
Eliz., Lex. & B.S. 1,092,525 937.530 I 154,995 16.5) Atch., T. & S. Fe.$16,965,412  $14,459.378 I. $2,506,034 17.9 | ten years, and the percentage of gross and net income com- 
Chic. & Atlantic.. 2,194,783 1,677,046 I. 517.777 = 30.8 ee 7.928.236 7.110,199 I 818,03 11.5 | pared with the permanent investments, were as follows: 

Chi. & East. Il... 2,058,307 1,782,200 I. 276.107 15.4) Cairo, V.& C 699 918 595,546 I 104.872 17.4 
Chi., Mu. & St. P. 25,366,167 24,718,403 I. 647.764 26) _ eee 228.316 123 412 I 104,904 87.5 Percentage 
Chic & Ohio R... 66,271 73.309 D. 7,128 9.7 | Cali. South wala 1,335.753 650,200 J. 685.465 105.4 Total gress to permanent 
Chi. & W. Mich 1,408, 195 1,295,979 I. 2.2 } BS. eae, ase 545,827 20.747 525,080 aes Y income Net income. investments. 
Cin.,N.O.&T.F2 3.377.552 2,882,172 I. 495,350 17.1 Cape F. & Y. Vy. 2 9.918 205.883 I 44.065 21.0) 1937_7s ...$29,053,008.76 $9,242,811.98 5.4 

Ala. Gt. South.. 1,575,816 1,215,195 I. 360,621 20.6| Net....... ..... 120,317 101.329 1. 18,988 19.0 jR78_79 "80.312.964.54 lv 154,013 &6 5.8 
N. Ori. & N. E. 711,782 661.236 I. 50,4546 7.6) Chi., Mil. & St. P. 22.848.385 22,468,162 I. 380,223 17 TOMO, . on ccccce 35.140,374.77 31,191,815 28 6.2 
Vicks. & Mer... 558,690 24,208 I. 34302 65| Net ......... .774.436 =—--9,039.470 D. 265,034 2.9 iggn-g1 37 764°303,83 : 56 
V., Shre Pe 608,207 522,873 I. 85,334 16.2) C..In., St. L.C 2,455,187 2,354.5 I 100,601 4.2 1881-82 . -. 4. 40,.846,370.10 19.902 202.95 3.5 
Total. C., N. O. : te eg cove take 950,345 917,231 I 33,114 3.6 | 188993 ; 423.380.387.463 10.900,.479.92 5.4 

&v.P...... 6632007 5.805.974 1. 1,026,073 17.6) E. Ten., Va. &G 4,826.181 3,862 592 I 963,589 24.7 | 1 g89 24 11.048 618.19 5.2 
Cin., R. & Ft. W.. 414,758 383,585 I. 21.173 8.1] Net... ...... 1,460,445 1,384,611 I 84,834 6.1 | 1884-85..... ... 12. 118,.974.88 5.2 
Civ. & Springf’d.. 1,183,684 1,130,324 I. 53,360 4.7| Eliz, Lex.&€ B.S. 1.015.752 856.682 1. 159,070 18.5 | 1985-86 pp = 13.428,581 32 6.3 
Cin... W. & Balt... 2,216,395 2,010,406 . — = | Heb... 2... reece. 378,553 296.772 I. 81,78L 27.3 | 1886-87.......... 53,65 13,232 .(34.35 5.4 
Cleve.,Ak.& Col. 561,092 542,916 18,176 = 3.3 | ——~—- —<$—<—— —————_ —- | 

ClO. C&T... 4,580,969 4,184,117 LT 396,852 9.5 | Total (gross)... $50,206,538 $45,453,119 I. $4,943,419 11-0 Phe total amount of dividends declared was $7.550,901.61, 

Cleve. & Mar..... gh 274,520 1 yn | Total (net)... .... 20,395,475 18,993,771 1. 1,401,70 | an increase of $693,395.31 over last year. Of the 60 cor- 

Col: ov. Dy 4. 9 bap oo 2 361.403 I. 355376 13.9| Early reports of monthly earnings are usually estimated in | porations, 36 paid dividends varying from 2 to 10 per cent. 

Den. & R.G..... 7,978,586 6,738,079 TI. 1,240, 185| part, and are subject to correction by later statements. The following table shows the amount paid in dividends by 
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all the corporations for ten years, with the percentage to! 


capital stock, and also the amount of interest paid. 


Amount paid 


Years. in divieends. 
1877-78 .... .$5,589,927.40 
Co , ea 5,264,431.78 
1879-80 5,987,718 64 





The annual passenger and freight 


Percents ze 


to total Interest 
capital stock. paid. 
4.68 $3,126 925.34 
430 3,172.990.59 
5 05 . 
5. 15 
5. 10 
21 





3.12 4.729,328. 56 
5.10 4.767,095.88 
5.35 4,810,019.68 
5.02 4,880,513 2.85 


movements on all the 


roads, for ten years, appears in the following tables : 





No. of 
passengers 

Years. carried. 
MEGEAUN 6035) 00> canes 37,318,427 
el bona ECE --. 59,217,534 
387O-NO.............. 45,151,142 
1880-81 .............. 49,824.491 
)881-S2....... .. 55,868.694 
ho Oe .. 61,530 747 
JOSU-U4 ...... .. ... CBS17. BH 
1884-85.......... . . 69.603,700 
ee a SOO ee TSH S42.5t1 


1886-87. 82,922,364 


Tons freight 
curried. 
.. 12,186 545 
. 14.401,878 








‘ . 17,221,567 
ho cam EE 17,971,072 
| apo SCOTS 19,061,164 
1882-8:3..... .. 20,202,881 
1883-84 a 6:0cn Ocean ale 20,27: 3, 920 
1884-85 . rs 20.4 nu 7,006 
1885-86 ose ee Se ROSS 
BSSG-B7 ... occas crccee 24, 65.140 

passenger 


The miles run a 


total miles run by all trains for 





follows * 
Passenger 
Years trains. 
1877-78 -. 10.301.893 
1878-79 ‘ 10,792 629 
- 11,350.716 
12,413.290 
13,636.169 


14,244.658 
15.157.425 
16.212, 988 
1 7,268. 159 
18,622,488 





1886-S ‘main eae 
The t average 


—-——-~-Miles run by-—— —- 


No. of 
passengers Average 
carried distance 
ove mile. traveled. 
593.0 0.781 15.85 
616.871 131 5.78 


708,645 42? 
788,422,761 
8921521,207 
943,245.658 
1,007,138,376 
1,041,6 8,073 


1,124,148,085 
1,242,031,078 
Average 
fons freight aistance 
carried each ton 
one mile. wascarried. 
715,480, 187 58.65 
806,064.933 56.0U 
959,429,750 55.70 
1,080.802,796 60.14 
1,130,070,652 59.9 
1,220,824,418 60.43 | © 
1,229, ‘368. 472 60. ce | 
1,266,16)0,455 61.53 
1291 °626)438 60.70 
1,517,932,012 60.88 | 


aud freight trains, and the 


the past ten years, were as 





Freight 


All trains. 
21 38, 329 | 





rE 

10,598, 1: 26 

11,382,154 

11, 282,338 
11.7 





36,441. 043 
29,391,079 


12 “30: 3. ae 
13 057, «8 


cost of running trains one vila this 
year on all roads reported has been $0.883. 


The cost (not 








gers were carried, in '1887, against 661,836 the previous} 
year. 


During the current year the Richmond & Danville has | 


; become a party to a trafti« contract which secures the build- | 
ing cf a road from Clarksville to Oxford, and also the build- | 
ing of a line from Oxford to Durham. Upon this latter | 


road, some 82 miles in length, the Richmond & Danville i is | 


to guarantee the interest upon the bonds, issued at the rate 
of $15,000 per mile, conditional upon the Richmond & Dan 
ville receiving a majority of the extire stuck. This secures 
the completion of a through line, to be operated by the Rich- 
mond & Danville, from Durham to Clarksville, and gives 
the Richmond & Danville a line from Raleigh, via Durham, 
to Richmond and West Point. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. 





| The report is for the year ending Sept. 30, 1887. The com- 

pany operates a line from Rochester, N. Y. 

State Line, 121 miles; Buffalo to Ashford, 45 miles; Pitts 
| burgh & State Line and branches, 79 miles, and trackage 39 
| miles; a total of 284 miles. The equipment at thec lose of 
the fiscal year was 74 locomotives, 40 passenger and baggage 
cars, 5,255 freight and other cars. Five hundred ot these 
cars are rented from the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co. Fourteen locomotives have been added to the equipment 
at a cost of $136,632. There was also spent for freight cars 
$273,780. 

The earnings for the last two fiscal years were as follows : 


| 1887. 1886, Ine P. ec. 
Passenger * $175,991 

General freight.... 501,064 

Coaland coke.. 1,210,353 

Mail and express 27,117 


Dividend, R. & P. C 


Res ccncces sasocee 74,000 








, to Pennsylvania 


e 


| Coupons . 


| about 4 ,600 acres additional coal lands it has contracted to 
| pure hase, and for the plant necessary to develop them. 

To provide funds to pay for the expenditures alrea:iy made 
and yet to be made, and for the construction, should it be- 
come necessary, of an independent road between Howard 
and Clarion June tion, where the tracks of tte New? York, 
Lake Erie & Western are ncw us¢ d, the directors bave de- 
cided to create a general mortgage for $10,000,000 of five 
per cent, bonds baving 50 years to run; $6,000,000 of this 
will be reserved to take up the same amount of present out- 
standing securities. 


The Beechtree mines of the Roc hester & Pittsburgh C. & 
I. Co. produced during the year 217,233 tons of coal. The 


Walston mines have produced 542,654 tons of coal, of which 
216,374 tons were shipped and 384,585 tons used for coke. 
There are now 700 coke ovens in blast at these mines, 4,645 
acres have been added during the year. 


St. Louis, Vandalia | & Terre Haute. 


The report is for the year ending Oct. 31, 1887. The road 
extends from East St. Louis, Ill., to Indiana state line, 158.3 
miles. The equipment was 44 locomotives, 16 passenger 
coaches, 11 baggage, mail and expres:, and 1,807 freight 
and other cars, 
The general balance sheet was as follows : 
Assets: 
Cost of road and equipment...... ......... nae 
Due by Terre Haute & Indiana, p. ‘rent account. 
Cush and bills receivable. ... 


. $8,411.587 
620,9°9 
4.148 





$9. 39.046, 694 
Liabilities; 


Common sock . . +e $2,377,150 
Instaliments ps rid on stock nats 2208 
Preferred stock 1.544,700 


——— $3,924,058 
4,499,000 
94,605 


Mortgage bonds . 


Due Terre Haute & Ind iana p. ‘for construe- 
tion and rent. 


; 17,903 
Balance credit income account 


511,128 


$9 046 694 





The earnings for the last two tiscal years were as follows: 


including taxes) of running each train mile for the past eight 
years was as follows : 











Ee eee $0.895 
1880-81. Ef SOE... veccesccsseasee 0.813 
IsS1-82 . = ooo SS . 0.845 
RO gon. Keane anahaus --- 0.883 
The average passenger rose 02 all roads in the state was : 
1879-80. 1883-84 1886-87 
$0.0224 $0.0192 $O.0L85S 
The average rates of freigbt in 1865 and 1887 were: 
Rate 1865. Rate 1887 Per cent. of 
Cents. 1887 to 1865 
Boston & Albany ............ . 3.90 28 
Boston & Maine................. 4.58 2.22 48 
Boston & Providence.. ...- 4.38 2.93 67 
Connecticut River........ nacaed 6.20 2.92 47 
Fitchburg........ eee 1.13 28 
Ree 3.20 2.40 91 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed iu previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 















Miscellaneous...... 5,596 
a eae ceria $1,994,121 $1,393,013 I. $601,107 43.1 
Operating expenses 1,368,188 966,967 I, 401,221 41.5 
Net ‘earnings .. ... $625,933 $426.046 I. 199,887 46.9 
Pc. expensestoearnings 68.6 69.4 D. 0.8 
The expenses were divided as follows: | 
1887. 1886. Inc. or Dee. | 
} ¢ ‘onducting trans. passen. 89,685 2 D. 9,037 
freight. : 411,487 s 157,752 | 
Motive power oe eeeecececce 377,662 I. 115,684 | 
maintenance of way. ... 288,307 I. 81,508 | 
cars. ...» 160,835 I 45,459 | 
| General expenses pacsaceeseeess 40,211 30,357 I 9,854 | 
The traffic statistics were as follows: 
1887. 1886. _ Inc, or Dec. P.c. | 
No. pass. carried. 286,746 318,779 D. 32,033 | 
“1m... 6,363,436 7,498,146 D. 1,134,710 15.1| 
No. tons coal avd | 
coke car. .. 1,499,387 935,752 I. 563,635 60.2 
No. tons coal and 
coke car. 1m.... 209,4: a1 429 122,297,067 1L.87,224.362 71.3 
No. gen ft. car... 455,153 390.332 L. 64.821 16.6} 
~' 1 m Giy 916 6,775 27,492,476 L. 4,424,299 16.9 
Averages: | 
Earn. Exps. Loss. 
Cents Ceuts. 
Per passenger carried pekhe abeas ‘ 20.56 
- . 1 mile 0.92 } 
in train 1 mile... 20.77 
Profit. 
Per ton coal carried.... 16.73 
Per coal trains 1 mile ..... 40.34 
Per ton coke 1 mile 0.122 
Per ton coke carried 54.67 
Per coke train, per mile. ........ 134.06 | 
Per ton general freight carried. 29.57 | 
Per ton per mile ; , 0.422 | 
General freight trains. : 209. 36 7i3 29 | 





The total train mileage was 1.092.583 miles, of which the 
passenger trains made 283,377 miles, or 26 per cent., 
the freight trains 809,706 miles, or 74 per cent. 

The income account was as follows: 

Net earnings as above 
Interest on mortgages 


and | 


$300, 260 


- $625,933 








1887. 1886 Inc. cr Dec- P. c- 
Freight ..... ..$1,125.724 $885,720 1. $240,004 27.1 
Passengers.... 466 808 426,698 I. 40.110 9.4 
Express. . 47,702 49.210 Dz. 1508 3.0 
eee 111.677 111,654 L. 2 
eee 2,723 {733 D. 10 
Miscellaneous 3.370 3,316 I. 540=O« 
Total .. $1,757,004 $1,478 441 1. $278,673 18.8 
Operating exps .......... 1,112,082 1,011,145 lL. 100937 99 
Net earnings............ . 644,922 467.186 I. 177,756 37.3 
Gross earnings per mile 11,120 9,356. 1. 1.764 188 
Net earnings rie mile.... 4,082 2.956 I. 1126 373 
P. c. exps. ‘ 63.2 68.4 D. 5.2 
The expenses were divided as follows : 
1887. 1886 Increase. P.c. 
Conduct. trans. .. B489.414 $444.406 $45,008 10.1 
Motive power.... 283,680 247.762 35918 145 
Maintenance of way. 89,281 108.812 11,479 6.8 
* cars oF ox 124,706 4.620 37 
General exps af 25.459 3.912 15.3 
The income ace iat was as aah : 
Balance (Oct. 31, 1886) ; sda ..- $347,631 
Rental (30 per cenr. of grossearn.) Sperm «| 
Tnterest bills receivable bu atbstoace 10 
$874,742 
| Interest . 8314 930 
Taxes ... Rated ahebiaee<ieei edad .eaueniewete 48,315 
General expense: Be 2) lth Sea W.cw ataipe's witite ea ES. 369 
Balance to general account.. 511,128 
——-—— 874,742 
The traffic statistics were as follows: 
1887. 1886. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Passengers carried 336.071 317,485 8,586 5. 
Passengers carried 1 
MS cuca civear 20,080,902 19,023,841 I. 1, 05 57, O61 


Tons freight carried.. 1.456197 1.198.668 I. 257,529 21.4 





















Baltimore & Ohio 48 Rome, Watertown & Ogdens. 16 
Fitchburg... .... 32 Wrightsville & Tennille....... 32 
Richmond & Danville. 

The report is for the year ending Sept. 30, 1887. The 

earnings for the last two fiscal years were as follows : 
1887 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Passenger. ......... . $2.71*,699 $2,646,434 I. $70,265 2.7 
Freight ........cccccsoe 1,017,312 998,025 I. 19.289 12 
REDON. 6 occ ccvceves 67,070 65.866 I. 1,204 1.8 
| | SSR errr 167.171 167.086 I. 85 
Telegraph.... ........ 3,488 2984 I. 504 16.8 
Wiemia BIS «55. nec ss ese 181,252 112,088 [. 69,164 629 
$4,152,992 $3,992.481 1. $160: St 40 
Interest on investm'ts "202; 170 19.547 I. 182 108.6 
a RRR $455,162 $4.01 2028 1 pe 348.6 
Operating expenses ... 2,231,075 2.067.477 T. 163,598 7.8 
Net earnings... .... ites 124, 087 I. $179,536 “9.4 
P. c. exps. to earn. 52.3 dD. 9 
The expenses were , divided as follows: 
: oifdi. 1886. Increase. 
Conducting transportation. nny 875 $721,894 $9,781 
Motive power ... ....... O85 581,240 16 345 
Maintenance of cars. a 146 166,978 51,168 
* of way. 508,515 457,910 50 ,605 
General expenses........-.. 175,154 139,455 35.699 


Total opr. — 4d .. $2,231,075 $2 067.477 $165: 398 





Tass... 56,782 54,076 2.706 
» | err oe ceovccnepeeagee $2.121,553 $166,304 
The genera balance sheet was as follows: 
Assets. 
Cost of road and ey: eae ache wader Stay eae $9,811,134 
Betterments. . a 148,960 
Advances to leased lines. . oo 1,125,510 
ear aera 4,248,888 
Central Trust Co. and J. Bryan, trustees. ba 488 
Certificates of “ipeaemeeeean Sear bh? copter “peten craked 30.172 
Bills receivable. ... TEERGRGR Ss  Kcad miss alow 126 642 
SES oon cbs kssccnnseaes 758,687 
Due from other lines..... 770.495 
REE pees vanval wees 552,578 
$19,535,554 
Liabilities 
Capital stock.... . rrr 
| DER SAe Repe ee : ...10,199,300 
Bills and accounts payable... .............. 1,267,328 
Coupons and rentals, leased lines. . 303,318 
Due connecting lines ..... han 459.064 
Rentals, ete , accrued, not due... 373,353 
ba a nee 1,903,191 





— $19,535,554 

There was spent for construction, equipment and_ better- 
ments during the year $249,922, against $323,958 in 1886. 
The number of tons of frei 


cht 
1,671,687, against 1,500, 164 tons in 1886; 693,355 passen- 


‘Tons — carried 1 
Interest on car trusts, etc.... 99.560 | mile. : ne 142,867,273 111,851,653§ I. 31,015,620 27.7 
Oe aes ca 62,595 ; . 
ESSERE RS Recioeteer ons “pee 31,199 1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. 
Surplus. : 172,319 | Average passenger journey. 59.75 59.92 D. 0.17 
— $625 933 | : percar.... . 9.68 10 31 D. 0.63 
P ’ - train. 37.05 36.26 I. 0.79 
The general balance sheet, condensed, is as follows : | “ haul per ton of freight. _ 98.11 93.31 . «a = 
= tons per car...... .. 11.90 10 89 1 1.0 
Assets; “ “6 ‘ 64.63 51.89 12.7 
Cost of road and equipment.... ........+..- .$27,421,548 traio.............4. 164.63 151.8 I 4 
RENO. . so) <ccancsececsecs ‘ - 1,028,670 | gros : 224 _ 
4: , jross earnings 1887. 1886 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Beat aga FUNG... . 6. eee cere eee wee eree eee oes 1 py | per passenger Cents. Cents, 
ora gy see sseeseeee see ceeeeeee sane 90°20 | a PUt mille... 2.325 2.248 I. 82 
Cash o ees seee Je ‘os Pp 
Due from other roads meet een 12 670 | | eae oer 
Due from agents, etc B 160,735] mile......... 497 45? a 045 
nih dita as | Gross earn. per 
bilities « $20,605,248 | ton per mnile.. .788 792— OD. 004 
_Lia meeUtLes . , : Net earn. per 
Capital stock—common...... $6,000,000 | ton per mile.. 266 193 I 073 
preferred > 6,000,000 Mileace. fro = ? : 
a . ge reight 
wes — —-$12,000,000 traivs.... . 1,055,848 915,375 1. 140,47 15.3 
Mortanges sedlnoriene “oT “Mileage, passe 
we BASEN ES AS ROS = On | 541,989 524.716 : 7,275 3.9 
Interest accrued not due. 107,364 wee Fann. in oo pipadend . sini - 
Bills -— nF pages. veeees ba yo | freight trains..17,555,366 14,738,232 I. 2,817,184 19.1 
Solio: cud Woon, yea ear 1887 172,319 eae Mileage, cate, in 
J= aree -* smagt . | » ; > § dt 8 i < ‘ RE or 4 3 
Deficit 1886....... 17,878 154,441 $20,603,248 | Gloss cnee. por 3,534,863 3, 188.947 I 45916 10.8 
The additions and betterments during the year amounted - mile..... $1.10 $1.02 I. -08 
to $228,211, of which $22,332 was for right of way, $26,- pice AE 404 B95 I 079 
546 for re- ty To expenses and $70,506 for the Elk : ; pas ; ait 
Run and Big Run branches; upon the consolidation with the| The coal tonnage increased from 390,068 tons in 1886 to 
Pittsburgh & State Line, $1,200,000 was charged to the cost of | 446,394 tons in 1887, a gain of 56,326 tons, or 144% per 


road account. There has been expended during the year in 
improvements and construction $228,211, and for rolling 
steck $399,518. 

According toa contract with the coal shippers over the road, 
| the freight received was to be regulated by the price which 


| coal sold for at Buffalo and Rochester. The average price 
received as freight to Buffalo was 82,2, cents, and to Roch- 


ester 92,4), cents. The contracts for the sale of coal are made 
for one year, generally from May 1. At the time these con- 
tracts were entered into, the price of coal was considerably 
Jower than it is at present, and it was agreed to charge as 
freight from Jan. 1 to May 1, $1 per ton to Buffalo, $1.15 
to Rochester, being 17,43, cents more to the former place and 
22,53, cents to the latter than was received on the portion of | 
the contracts delivered during last year. It is only after the Ist 
May next that the full benefit of the large rise in the 





moved during ‘the year was 


| price of coal which has taken place since last year will be felt. 

The company’s coal was sold at the average price of 
$1.64,4%, per ton at Buffalo ; the price at present is fully 50 
cents per ton higher. As, notwithstanding this considerable 
rise, bituminous coal is still very low compared to anthra- | 
cite, which sells at $4.50, avd lowerthan at any other ship- 
ping port, there is every probability of present prices being | 
| maintained They are sufficiently high to yield with the) 
| increasing tonnage very satisfactory results. 

A large amount of additional rolling stock is needed, and 
at least ten miles of new side tracks will have to be laid to| 
enable the trains to be run economically. The Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co, will also need funds to pay for 


cent., and the earnings therefrom increased from $158,661.15 
In 1886, to $174,424.32 in 1887, a gain of $15,763.17, or 
985 per cent. 

The increase in the strictly maintenance expense is ex- 
plained by the lessee to be due to the larger amount of steel 
rails and the greater number of cross ties used, the extensive 
renewals of pile bridges in progress, the higher price of 
material, the increase in the cost of labor on sections conse- 
quent upon a greater quantity of material used, and the 
| extensive improvements to that part of the track ballasted 
with stone. The exceedingly dry summer and the fires 
resulting from the same, also caused an increase in the ex- 
pense for right of way fences burned, and additional watcb- 
men necessary. 

A suit was instituted in the United tates Circuit 
Court at Springfield, IL, in July last to test the validity 
| of the lease between the company and the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis. and praying for the cancellation of the 
lease and restoration of the property. It was decided 
adversely to this company, tbe substance of the decision 
being that, although the lease of the railroad of this com- 
| pany to the Terre Haute & Indianapolis is null and void, 
according to the law as laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, yet that this company is not 
lentitled to the repossession of its railroad, simply _be- 
|cause it did not make an earlier application for relief. 
An appeal from this decision on the rt of this com- 
| pany to the Supreme Court of the United States will be 
perfected at once, 





